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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND AFTER 

The current issue of this JourRNAL will 
reach our readers at the time when a large 
proportion of them are packing their 
trunks in anticipation of the summer ses- 
sion at one of the larger institutions of 
higher learning. The occasion seems to 
justify some comment upon the kind of 
work to be undertaken and the subsequent 
application of it. 

In the first place, the prospective student 
may well be urged to choose the profes- 
siogal rather than the merely academic 
among the courses offered. This means 
something quite other than the choice of 
courses in education as opposed to the 
choice of courses in history, science, and the 
like. A professional course is one that has 
a direct and vital relation to the work of 
teaching, supervision, or administration. A 
course in history that calls forth the con- 
structive imagination of the student and 
challenges him to interpret the past in the 
light of his own experience may be intensely 
professional. A course in education, more- 
over, may be so completely devoted to the 
presentation of ready-made facts and prin- 
ciples as to leave the student at the end 
no better prepared to cope. with actual 
situations than he was before pursuing it. 
Most courses in which the dependence of 


the instructor is almost wholly upon the 
library, on second-hand experience, are of 
this sort. All courses in which learning is 
accumulated merely for its own sake are 
quite certain to be so. 

In the second place, the student should 
look upon the summer session as a time of 
beginnings. In general any course that 
does not stimulate him to further activity 
during the regular school year and guide 
him in it is inadequate. Hour for hour 
students attending summer school often 
earn more credits than those who attend 
during the regular year. This is as it 
should be. The fresh experience usually 
brought to bear and the follow-up that 
commonly results together enable more 
growth than is possible in ordinary resi- 
dence. The actual amount of reading done 
and papers written may be less; the change 
wrought in the powers, ideas, and ideals of 
the student is greater. 

In the third place, the student should 
focus his studies upon some definite end. 
The present tendency to organize groups 
of courses with reference to the particular 
service the student hopes to perform is as- 
suredly to be commended. At times the 
field is too much limited and the treatment 
too narrowly technical, it is true, but this 
fault is not inherent in the conception of 
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‘‘eore curricula.’’ It is due rather to an 
unintelligent expression of the idea. Any- 
one who will compare the acquirement he 
made in classes attended merely in order 
to satisfy requirements for promotion or 
graduation with that reached through 
effort expended in preparation to teach 
a class will subscribe to this statement. 
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It is the student who knows what he means 
to do with it that profits most from 
instruction. 

The prospective summer school student 
should make sure in advance that the in- 
stitution he proposes to attend offers op- 
portunity to meet at least the three condi- 
tions here suggested. 


SURVEYS OF INSTRUCTION? 


ORVILLE G. Brim 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University 


This is, in a sense, a fact-gathering age 
in education. General and inclusive state 
and city surveys have been carried on for 
many years. Studies are still being pro- 
moted to determine the important items of 


the curriculum in _ spelling, language, 
grammar, arithmetic. Building surveys 


and pupil-population studies are common. 
More recently we have tried to determine 
the specific duties of a good citizen, desir- 
able health habits and attitudes, the speci- 
fic duties of teachers, the specific respon- 
sibilities of supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents. Among all these, surveys 
of instruction and classroom activity are 
beginning to take a more prominent place. 

They represent perhaps the most difficult 
aspect of education to be studied. They in- 
volve the study of an activity rather than a 
static situation, of a process rather than a 
produet—a process in which there are 
several variables the most important of 
which are the individual child, his personal 
environment, and the teacher responsible 
for constantly creating the most effective 
educational situation for each one. More- 
over, upon the organization for learning 
and effective methods of procedure we are 


in far less agreement than we are upon 
desirable educational outcomes, desirable 
textbooks, desirable subject matter or build- 
ing standards. In spite of the complexity 
of instruction, its instability and our un- 
certainty, it will come to receive major 
attention, for the quality of classroom in- 
struction measures and determines, in the 
main, the effectiveness of every other fea- 
ture of the educational organization. 

It is not possible, at this time, to make a 
critical evaluation of the numerous efforts 
to analyze classroom practice. I wish 
rather to point out what seem to be certain 
general contributions of such studies and 
especially to call attention to certain limita- 
tions and possible evil effects of their 
misuse. 

Objective evidence concerning the status 
of specific phases of learning have been 
achieved through the various forms of 
standard diagnostic tests. The results thus 
attained have contributed in no small de- 
gree to stimulate study and improve prac- 
tice. This, however, is not enough. Sur- 
veys of instruction are demanded, in the 
first place, to supplement—some of us 
would rather say, offset—the limitations of 


*An address delivered before the National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


at Cambridge, February 28, 1928. 
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the present forms of testing results. It 
is generally accepted today that available 
tests measure only a limited portion of the 
total desirable outcome. Whether suf- 
ficiently comprehensive tests will ever be 
developed is a question upon which the 
wisest doctors disagree. The data con- 
tributed through the present available 
standard tests are, when compared with 
the full scope of educational outcomes, ex- 
tremely meager. To depend upon them 
alone to give one a measure of the school as 
an educational agency is to admit that 
one’s conception of education does not rise 
above the level of certain factual knowl- 
edge and certain formal classroom skills. 
Moreover, when we recall the fact that 
present tests are not only limited but that 
these instruments of measurement deter- 
mine what the teacher will stress and also 
in large measure her method and organiza- 
tion of subject matter, it becomes ex- 
tremely important that we find some means 
for visualizing and emphasizing other 
important factors and values in the educa- 
tional process. 

This fact is concisely put by Herring in 
his article, ‘‘ Educative Control by a Means 
of a New Type of Measurement.’’! ‘‘Edu- 
cational measurement,’’ he says, ‘‘is re- 
sponsible for certain disproportions in 
teaching. It has already exercised a selec- 
tive influence. The things to be taught are 
now being determined in part by the 
things that have been measured, and in 
turn the things measured by the things 
now readily measurable.’’ 

This controlling and limiting influence 
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of present means of measurement was em- 
phasized by the curriculum committee in 
the Twenty-sizth Year Book. It states: 
‘*One of the most potent forms of curricu- 
lum control is measurement by means of 
uniform examinations and standard tests. 
Teachers and pupils will inevitably work 
for the elements represented in the instru- 
ments by which their success is measured ; 
therefore it is of the utmost importance 
that changes in goals and methods be ac- 
companied by the development and use of 
new tests and examinations corresponding 
in type to the advances made in the eur- 
riculum.’’ 2 

To meet the challenge here we must seek 
to develop measures that emphasize those 
features of good instruction that are ig- 
nored or suppressed by present tests of 
results. For this reason the writer sees 
great promise in such a plan as Herring 
proposed, or Collings in his ‘‘Conduct 
Seale for the Measurement of Teaching,’’ * 
or Connor’s attempt to develop a scale for 
rating teachers in terms of pupil activity,* 
or Moore’s quantitative study of oral Eng- 
lish.5 The unique contribution of surveys 
of instruction therefore depend in no small 
part upon what we attempt to measure. 

Surveys of instruction are needed, in the 
second place, to give supervisor and teacher 
a more detailed, more accurate, and more 
readily usable knowledge of classroom ac- 
tivity which they are to improve than can 
be secured through general observation or 
standard tests. Effort to improve is stimu- 
lated by clear knowledge of a situation. 
Tremendous activity was set in motion by 


1 Journal of Educational Method, 4: 94 (Nov. 1924). 
* Twenty-sizth Year Book, National Society for the Study of Education, Pt. Il, p. 25. 


* Collings, Ellsworth, ‘‘A Conduct Seale for the Measurement of Teaching.’’ 


tional Method, 6: 97-103 (Nov. 1926). 


Journal of Educa- 


‘Connor, W. L., ‘‘Platoon and Traditional Schools Compared. Rating of Teaching by Observing 
Pupil Activity.’’ Bulletin No. 39, Board of Education, Cleveland. 


*Moore, Annie, ‘‘Quantitative Study of Oral English.’’ 


(May, 1919). 


Teachers College Record, 20: 265-74 
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the results revealed by standard tests. This 
is merely an indication of what one might 
expect when measures of instruction are 
improved and more widely used. 

The knowledge most needed by super- 
visors and teachers is not furnished by 
measures of results. A knowledge of re- 
sults of instruction, even though the meas- 
ures were accurate and comprehensive, does 
not tell what is wrong with the process. 
Yet it is the process that must be changed. 
Even after we know, through the tests, 
that the results in rate of reading are 
poor, the cause must be determined through 
a controlled experiment, an instrument of 
definite limitations in our complex educa- 
tional situation, or we must reason back 
to the cause and locate it in the complex 
teaching act before any remedy can be ap- 
plied. What the supervisor and teacher 
need is a means of measurement more 
readily applicable to the teaching process 
itself. These the means for analyzing in- 
struction seek to give. 

Such measures are criticised by some 
who think our measures of practice will not 
be an accurate measure of results. Analyz- 
ing and judging instruction involves the 
acceptance of certain standards of prac- 
tice. This implies that we have established 
a reliable relationship between certain 
practices and certain desired outcomes. 
One cannot safely claim that such a state 
of affairs exists to any large extent. Dif- 
ferent methods with different teachers 
achieve nearly similar results. The same 
method secures different results. How- 
ever, the same sort of reasoning from effect 
to cause and cause to effect is necessary if 
test results are to be used to supervisory 
ends. 

Every effort must be made to give high- 
est validity to these measures of practice. 
They should be based upon the results of 
research and the conclusions of educational 
theorists. Furthermore, we must not take 
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our results too seriously or apply our con- 
clusions too rigorously. They will not be 
without fault. If carefully constructed 
and judiciously used they should enable 
teachers and supervisors to evaluate teach- 
ing in action and aid in nipping much 
faulty practice in the bud, before the evil 
has run its full course. 

But while analyses and surveys of in- 
struction have a marked contribution to 
make, the movement reveals certain limita- 
tions and dangerous tendencies which, if 
not guarded against, will make it the 
source of much evil. 

In the first place, our studies are limited 
by our desire for objectivity. School super- 
vision is under the spell of the age, the 
dominant spirit of which is that of science. 
Consequently, we find two movements re- 
ceiving considerable emphasis; the attempt 
to avoid generalities in favor of a study or 
discussion of some specific feature of a 
complex situation, and the attempt to 
secure what is called ‘‘objective’’ data. 

It is quite necessary that we obtain a 
sufficient degree of objectivity in our facts 
that people with whom the supervisor is 
working may recognize them. 
essential because we wish the other person 
to be controlled by the facts in the case 
rather than by the mere statement of an- 
other, however right and sound this state- 
ment may be. To be guided by opinions, 
the evidence for which is not submitted for 
examination or cannot be made subject to 
critical consideration, is intellectual 
slavery. 

The desire to survey the educational 
practice of a whole city, state, or to get a 
sampling of a larger section necessitates 


that one limit his attention to certain fea- | 
tures that can readily be recorded and the | 


findings reduced to concise numerical form. 
This involves the ignoring of many fea- 
tures that cannot easily be counted. In my 
own study of practice in New York State, 
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data was sought concerning the teacher’s 
contribution to the lesson from her own 
experience. Whether she contributed little 
or much, she received a positive check. 
No provision could be made for recording 
quality, or length, or timeliness of the con- 
tribution. This same shortcoming can be 
found in practically any study of classroom 
practice. 

In order to get a concise picture we 
ignore minor yet significant differences. 
Inattention is treated as one thing, but 
there are degrees of inattention and rea- 
sonable inattention.* Minutes of pupil par- 
ticipation may be recorded but quality of 
participation is less manageable. Number 
of questions may be counted but the wis- 
dom of a large or small number at any one 
time cannot be so concisely judged. In so 
far as we limit our study to facts that can 
be thus recorded, we ignore the more 
vital elements. 

Furthermore, we are likely to claim a too 
great reliability for our findings. In order 
to evaluate classroom practice one must 
set up certain standards or imply, through 
the data gathered, that certain practices 
are significant. Whatever the terms 
written down, they must be interpreted by 
the observer. Moreover, since these terms 
(with whatever meaning may have been 
given them) are to be applied to school ac- 
tivity, the reliability of the conclusions de- 
pend again upon the observer’s ability to 
interpret and classify correctly the activ- 
ity before him. Suppose one seeks to deter- 
mine the percentage of fact and thought 
questions asked by a given teacher. When 
is a question a fact question and when a 
thought question? Are all ‘‘why’’ ques- 
tions thought questions? Are all questions 
beginning with ‘‘name’’ or ‘‘give’’ or 
‘tell’? fact questions? Does it depend 
somewhat upon the book? Surely. Upon 
the child? Yes. Suppose one wishes to 
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secure an ‘‘attention profile.’”” What are 


the earmarks of attention? Is a child pay- 
ing attention to his lesson when he looks 
at his book? Is he inattentive to his lesson 
when he looks out the window? He may or 
may not be. It seems evident that the real 
objectivity and reliability of our data 
varies inversely with its educational sig- 
nificance. 

This is not meant as a criticism of the 
attempt to get objective data but rather 
of a too great reliance upon it. It is meant 
as an objection to such a statement as ap- 
peared in a recent article on supervision, 
e.g., that the supervisor should limit his 
attention to things upon which he could get 
reliable and objective evidence. Some- 
times when I see what educational atroci- 
ties are committed in order to get reliable, 
objective data, I think to myself, ‘‘ What 
price objectivity!’’ In this we are wor- 
shiping the false gods of the standard test- 
ers. We are sacrificing the complex subtle 
educational process to our approved scheme 
of measuring. 

As a means of revealing current practice 
in a concise manner, for indicating prob- 
lems and stimulating further study both 
in determining more acceptable standards 
and in discovering better means of attain- 
ing them, such extensive studies have dis- 
tinct merit. However, they are too general 
to aid much in supervision. While they 
reveal practice in general, they do not tell 
what is needed by any particular teacher. 
Supervision is a matter of promoting 
teacher improvement. Teachers are in- 
dividuals. Needs vary with teachers. 
Good teaching practice does and should 
vary ; for teaching, to be expert, should be 
suited to conditions. While teachers on 
the whole talk too much and children too 
little, one cannot say, from the report upon 
the conditions in a system, which teachers 
should exercise restraint or when, There 


* Morrison, H, C., The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Chapters 8-9, 
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are times when a teacher should talk much 
and times when children should carry the 
discussion. But what is the proper balance 
now? Only a study of a given teacher 
under given conditions will tell. 

The purpose of supervision—the growth 
of the teacher to a continually finer use of 
her own special abilities and the school 
environment for the education of her par- 
ticular group—can never be secured by 
any wholesale impersonal method. This 
procedure comes but little, if any, nearer 
the needs of an individual teacher and the 
solution of her problems than the results 
of standard tests. Supervisors cannot sub- 
stitute counting for analytical and con- 
structive thinking on the job. 

Another approved feature of modern 
analysis of instruction is its emphasis upon 
specific elements versus general features 
or qualities. Several reasons for this seem 
apparent. The school environment is a 
complex situation each part of which con- 
tributes somewhat to the total educational 
product. Little progress in modifying it 
to suit our ends can be made until the 
nature of the several parts and their rela- 
tion to the outcome be known. Super- 
vision, if it is to be respectable, must, like 
medical practice, strive to diagnose the 
general situation into its elements, evalu- 
ate each of these elements as it bears on 
the existing situation and, so far as change 
is. desired, direct attention and effort to 
modify disturbing causes. Anything less 
than direct and concentrated attack upon 
the inefficient factor is a sign of ignorance 
and professional ecrudity. 

It is a mistake, however, to think we have 
achieved this end for our supervisors or 
teachers when we have listed a large num- 
ber of specific items indicative of good 
teaching. 

Efforts to evaluate practice have differed 


* Barr, A. §8., ‘‘Scientifie Analyses of Teaching 
363 (May, 1925). 
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as to the number and definiteness of the 
criteria set up. McMurry was content to 
judge a situation according to his four 
well-known standards. Connor in his com- 
parison of classroom activity promoted by 
the platoon and traditional schools used 
the following major headings: (a) deport- 
ment, (b) ethical self-control, (¢c) emo- 
tional reaction, (d) morals, (e) initiative, 
(f) knowledge and skill, (g) thinking. 
Under each of these numerous typical in- 
stances of the activity were given as a 
guide to the observer. On the other hand 
Barr has analyzed ‘‘good teaching’’ in 
great detail. In addition to listing the 
specific features of good teaching in gen- 
eral—a list covering eight pages—special 
criteria are given for each of the several 
subjects and for the different phases of 
a single subject until the detailed quali- 
ties of good teaching number more than 
a thousand. 

In a sense one might call MeMurry’s 
procedure ‘‘general’’ and ‘‘subjective’’ as 
compared with that of Barr. And yet 
MeMurry in his evaluation of school work 
would take into account as many specific 
items as would anyone using Barr’s scale. 
The two plans differ mainly in the amount 
left to the observer to ‘‘earry in mind,”’ 
and hence in the flexibility of application 
and in the opportunity for intelligence to 
function. Barr gives as a reason for his 
lengthy seale the following: ‘‘ How can the 
scientific knowledge of the teaching proc- 
ess be brought to bear upon the study and 
improvement of teaching? It is humanly 
impossible to hold in mind while teaching or 
while supervising any considerable number 
of the characteristics of good teaching.’’* 
Consequently he has summarized the char- 
acteristics of good teaching in the several 
fields of teaching into outlines or ‘‘items to 
observe.’’ The only alternative to hold- 


Procedures.’’ Journal of Educational Method, 4; 
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ing criteria of good teaching ‘‘in mind”’ 
while supervising or teaching is to turn to 
the book. I cannot quite visualize a suc- 
cessful supervisor or teacher turning to the 
book at each turn in the road to find out 
what to do or think. The standards would 
be unusually welcome to a supervisor who 
had to have the significant points of his 
task called to his attention but unnecessary 
if not limiting to one sufficiently prepared 
to deserve the responsibility of super- 
vision. I think we mislead ourselves when 
we condemn the former procedure as gen- 
eral and subjective and approve ours as 
specific and objective when what we have 
done is merely to provide our untrained 
people with a crutch with which to appear 
more efficient. Of course we want atten- 
tion to specific elements of the situation. 
But what is more important is that we 
have attention to facts that are significant 
in this situation. What is of major signifi- 
cance now no prepared list will ever tell. 
For that we must depend upon the insight 
and judgment of the supervisor backed as 
it must be, of course, by a ready command 
of the best that educational thinking and 
research has produced. 

It is not with the existence of such 
analyses of good instruction that I take 
issue, or to the effort to produce them, but 
with the attitude taken toward them and 
the use made of them. While MeMurry’s 
standards give little guidance as to detailed 
techniques of teaching, they are consistent 
with the idea that teaching is an art, that 
educational ends may be achieved by 
numerous means, and that the teacher is 
to use intelligence. The more recent and 
more specific criteria seem to imply and 
tend to promote pattern teaching. This is 
clearly illustrated in a report of certain 
procedures used in Minneapolis. In con- 


*Brueckner, L. J., ‘‘ Diagnostic Analysis of Classroom Procedures.’’ 


27: 29-30 (Sept. 1926). 


®Zirbes, Laura, ‘‘Comparative Studies of Current Practice in Reading.’’ 
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nection with spelling a different set of ac- 
tivities is listed for each day somewhat 
in accordance with the Horn-Ashbaugh 
plan for teaching spelling. A compar- 
able list is given for drill work in 
arithmetic. In connection with the list 
of activities in teaching spelling the 
article ® states, ‘‘The listing of these ac- 
tivities in the form indicated makes definite 
for both principal and teacher the work 
that should be done each day... . This 
technique,’’ the writer continues, ‘‘is well 
suited to standardized methods, such as 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic. It has 
been successfully applied to certain types 
of reading lessons, such as lessons with flash 
cards. A general outline of the types of ac- 
tivities that may occur during the develop- 
ment of a problem or project is also avail- 
able and has been used successfully.’’ 

I cannot resist bringing forward at this 
time the position taken by Miss Zirbes ® 
with reference to a reading program built 
upon a list of reading objectives and ac- 
tivities derived in part from a survey of 
instruction. She commends the effort to 
analyze the complex reading activity and to 
list its detailed values but severely con- 
demns the effort to use these facts as a basis 
for a pattern program. She states, ‘‘If 
attempts to state objectives clarify our 
conceptions and lead to less confusion in 
terms they will have made one contribu- 
tion. If they attempt to narrow units of 
teaching and learning activity into logical 
categories of systematic analyses, the efforts 
spent in the clarification of thought will 
have certain questionable effects upon pro- 
gressive practice.’’ 

A reading program based upon the re- 
sults of such a survey is of a didactie or 
training type. ‘‘When the whole program 
of the survey is examined, it is noted that 
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the training emphasis so typically char- 
acteristic of the educational viewpoint of 
those who stress objectives crowds out the 
significant values which are given at least 
equal stress in the Twenty-fourth Year- 
book.’’ Again ‘‘The admirable definite- 
ness and concreteness of the survey pro- 
gram does not compensate for the lack of 
provision in planning work type reading 
activities nor for the inordinate emphasis 
on assigned tasks and the consequent mis- 
interpretation of purposeful reading.’’ 

As the result of the analysis of the read- 
ing situation a specific reading program is 
constructed. Each objective is to receive 
its due emphasis. The steps thereto are 
defined. Of this plan Miss Zirbes says, 
‘The supervisor directs the teacher. The 
teacher’s only purpose is to follow super- 
visory directions. If the teacher directs the 
pupils in the same spirit, it is not to be won- 
dered at.’’ If school work is to be a living 
experience for children, life’s values will 
not come in such controlled doses. A 
teacher must be alert to all values, she must 
see that none are neglected, she will stress 
those as they are needed from time to time, 
she will seize occasions whenever they are 
opportune. 

The difficulty, as was stated before, is 
with the attitude we take toward the results 
of our surveys and the use we make of 
them. Any data resulting from a survey 
of instruction or from an analysis of class- 
room practice should be looked upon as ma- 
terial to aid us in more effectively meeting 
the next situation, not as a pattern for prac- 
tice and a substitute for thinking. Un- 
less we are cautious our surveys and 
analyses will foster a type of formalism 
searcely less objectionable than Herbart’s 
formal lesson plans. 

In some respects the new plan may be 
even more effective in preventing thinking 


* Knight, F. B., ‘Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision.’’ 


Research, 16; 2 (June, 1927), 
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by the teacher. Such standards have the 
apparent authority of science. The result 
is that the teacher comes to be an obedient 
servant to a master mind. This point of 
view is thus stated by one of the advocates 
of objective techniques in supervision. He 
says, ‘‘One theory of supervision would 
suggest that a school is analogous to a 
soviet (of teachers). The other would 
suggest that a supervisor and his teachers 
are analogous to a master surgeon direct- 
ing the work of well-equipped internes 
and trained nurses. The objective tech- 
niques of supervision would operate bet- 
ter on the idea of a master surgeon than 
on the soviet idea of school organiza- 
tion.’’ 1° 

I wish to state again that I see no ob- 
jection to the analysis of our complex 
educational problem upon any level into 
its specific and component elements. The 
analysis of objectives for the several sub- 
jects of the curriculum, the listing of the 
multitudinous duties, problems and suc- 
cessful methods of teachers, the determina- 
tion of the duties of supervisors and 
principals, the collecting of approved 
methods for teaching spelling, for drill in 
arithmetic, teaching oral and silent read- 
ing, conducting a socialized recitation, etc., 
ete., are all a contribution to better edu- 
eation if they are used by supervisors and 
teachers in a real scientific spirit, not as 
rules to follow but as hypotheses, as sug- 
gestions, as aids that will enable one to 
meet the next situation more intelligently. 

As I see the problem of education, teach- 
ing demands a constantly active in- 
telligence. I can state briefly what I have 
had in mind throughout, e. g., that we must 
always keep before us the idea of a think- 
ing teacher in the classroom, constantly 
making use of the findings of research and 
the conclusions of educational leaders in 
Journal of Educational 
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creating for her pupils the best possible 
educational environment for them. Any- 
thing that serves to hinder her thinking is 
bad. Anything that fosters and encourages 
it is good. I likewise have in mind a think- 
ing supervisor concerned in fostering a 
better practice on the part of each teacher 
and especially fostering more aggressive, 
enthusiastic, and effective thinking by the 
teacher. To this end the various means 
for surveying instruction and analyzing 
classroom practice definitely contribute. 
When, however, the general practice is 
taken as a basis for advising in particular 
instances or when the generally approved 
practice is made the pattern for individual 
teachers, we have ceased being scientific or 
safe. 

While these studies must contribute 
much to the improvement of instruction, 
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they can never become a substitute for 
more intimate personal supervision. The 
picture of practice is too general, individu- 
ality is ignored, qualitative differences are 
neglected, and the special feature is treated 
out of setting. Teaching is a complex act. 
Expert teaching is an art in which all the 
many activities are effectively blended. 
There is no one standard pattern of good 
teaching for all teachers, for all subjects, or 
for all occasions. The questions raised by 
such investigations, the interest stimulated, 
and the study fostered help. But what is 
needed in addition is an intimate working 
together of teachers and supervisor upon 
the special problems of the individual 
teacher. Supervision has achieved its goal 
when every teacher is enthusiastically 
studying and growing in line with his par- 
ticular needs and problems. 


A PROGRAM FOR USING THE PROBLEM PROJECT’ 


Epitrn L. McNaueutTon 
Principal, Gilbert Guttersen School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


AND EsTELLE Ryan 
Principal, Whittier School, Great Falls, Montana 


I. Stimulation. 

1. Setting up the problem is the most 
difficult task. 

. A feeling of doubt must be aroused in 
pupils’ minds. 

3. Ways of creating a problematic situa- 
tion which will arouse a questioning 
attitude. 

a. A problem may grow out of a back- 
ground of experience. 

ix. Sweden has iron ore and water 
power. Why does she not de- 
velop manufacturing instead of 
exporting iron ore? 


bo 


b. A problem may be raised through 
the use of a map. 

Ex. Since Belgium has so small an 
area—not one-seventh as much 
as Minnesota—how has she be- 
come such an important country? 

e. A paradoxical or self-contradictory 
statement may arouse a problem. 

Ex. The sea is said to be the Nether- 


lands’ greatest blessing and 
greatest enemy. How can that 
be so? 
d. Newspaper articles may furnish 
stimulus. 


*Culled and organized from a job analysis of thirty-five books on the technique of teaching. 
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4. 


5. 
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Ex. Lima, Peru, purchased a large 
shipment of butter from Minne- 
apolis. Why did Lima have to 
go so far from home for dairy 
products? 

e. Discussions of pictures, cartoons, ete., 
raise questions. 

It is important that pupils grasp the 

wholehearted purposefulness. 

There are varieties of problems: 

a. Large—“On what is world sugar pro- 
duction based ?” 

b. Small—“Why does United States 


III. Organization of material. 


1. A time for supervised or individual 


study period during which the child 
discovers facts which have a bearing 
on the specific problems. 
a. Pupils 
(1) Gather facts and organize them. 
(2) Meet in committees to pool in- 
formation. 
(3) Prepare to make an individual 
or committee report. 
(4) Have minds open to what, why, 


how? 
pocmnes but 1/15 of the sugar it (5) Read widely to find correlating 
uses 7” - - material. 
c. Practical— Should United States (6) Read intensively on pertinent 
produce its own sugar?” material. 
d. Speculative—‘What is best market b. Teacher 
for sugar?” (1) Calls attention to needs for plan- 
e. Presented—“Which sugar do you ning 
use, cane or beet?” 2) Pp ie . 
‘ ae rovides opportunity for plan- 
f. Discovered—“Which is best, cane or (2) ‘ilies sil . ? 
” g. 
aon? (3) Helps to guide and evaluate 
II. Planning for Investigation. work. 


a. 


Pupil understands why there is a 
problem. 


. Pupils directed to define clearly the 


problem. 

Ex. Major problem: “What created the 
demand for the Salt River pro- 
ject?” 


. Pupils create minor problems tied up 


with the major problem. 
Ex. How are ditches built? 
the work paid for? 
How are workmen housed? 


How is 


. Pupils are urged to suggest hypotheses 


or to hazard guesses as to a solution. 


(4) Warns of difficulties. 

(5) Challenges judgments. 

(6) Holds to chief purpose. 

(7) Secures clear-cut decisions. 

(8) Provides for individual differ- 
ences in pupils. 


2. Individual work is stressed. 
3. All knowledge possible collected on 


basis of a definite purpose. Data, 
maps, facts, bulletins, texts, exhibits, 


magazines, ete. 


4. This is an apperceptive process—con- 


crete enrichment. 





They might list known and unknown  [Y. Presentation of material. 
factors on board or in notebooks. 


: ? 1. Class assembles for the presentation of 
5. Teacher shows the danger in rushing to 





conclusions. 

a. Shows how it might lead astray. 

b. “Not what child wants but truth for 
truth’s sake.” 


. Location of materials which may help 


to answer the questions. 


. Test for selection of material. 
. Cultivation of a variety of alternative 


suggestions. 


material. 

a. Class has had a common purpose. 

b. Reports are given by individuals or 
groups. 


2. Participants 


a. Teacher 
(1) Might be called chairman. 
(2) Encourages and gives help. 
(3) Sees that work follows through. 
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(4) Directs aim at continued organi- 
zation. 
Sees that emphasis is properly 
placed. 
b. Pupils 

(1) Ask questions. 

(2) Offer criticism. 

(3) Make additions. 

(4) Contribute. 

(5) Summarize or take stock. 

(6) Formulate concise statements of 
outcome. 
Build outline on board. 
Weigh values. 
Compare, contrast. 


(5) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


3. Subsidiary problems arise. 
4. Teacher may say, “Of all facts, which 


shall we try to remember?” “What fur- 
ther work remains to be done?” 


. Judging. 


Z, 


. Question to be raised: 


Class should summarize the important 
things which have been discovered and 
evaluate the work which has been done. 
“What else 
needs to be done?” 


. Necessary work of the teacher at this 


point. 
a. Must help pupils to guard against 
false prejudices. 
b. Must help them to see not what they 
want but what is true. 
ce. Must keep problem within pupils’ 
experiences and maturity. 
d. Must help pupils to 
(1) Develop cautious, critical atti- 
tude when the problem is on 
road to solution. 
(2) Use creative thought. 
(3) Diseard rationalization. 


4. 
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(4) Cheek with people’s opinions. 
(5) Withhold judgment until all data 
are in. 
e. Must keep pupil first. 
The success of contributions from indi- 
viduals or committees will be judged in 
terms of their accomplishment of the 
purpose adopted in the beginning. 


. If the problem has been solved, the 


solution should be stated by the class 
accurately, concisely, definitely. 


. The final result should represent the 


team work of the class if the problem 
is a group one. 


. Checking. 
1. 


Pupils 

a. Should be conscious of a certain resi- 
due of essentials, skills, knowledges 
and attitudes gained from the pro- 
ject. 

b. Might tabulate certain information. 

e. Will learn standards for self help 
and for group judgment. 

d. Have worked on undertaking suit- 
able to their interests and aptitudes. 


. Teacher 


a. Must devise tests to determine the 
results of her teaching. 

b. Must develop objective tests for fact- 
ual, interpretative, and place geog- 
raphy. 


. The total personality should be modi- 


fied by the foregoing experiences. 


. New interests heading toward further 


activities should arise. 


. Resultant feeling of satisfaction with 


whole proceeding. 


. Pupil is stimulated to go on and make 


next project better. 








AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF BASAL READING TEXTS 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Maset E. Simpson 


Director of Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, Rochester, New York 


READING TEXTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

In the elementary school field at the 
present time instructional needs demand 
that a careful selection be made of the 
tools of learning. It is a well known 
fact that one of the most important tools 
in modern teaching is the textbook. This 
is particularly true in the primary and 
elementary grades in the subject of read- 
ing, since the development of the power to 
read fluently and with understanding is 
one of the functions of the elementary 
school. 

Due to the many excellent scientific 
studies that have been carried on during 
the past decade, there are now available 
data pertaining to the psychology and 
pedagogy of teaching reading. These data 
have had a marked influence upon chang- 
ing the standards of teaching reading and 
the preparation of reading texts. Authors 
who have published texts during the past 
few years have recognized the significance 
of these scientific data and have endeavored 
to employ the principles thus established 
by providing a practical application both 
through content and through suggested 
methods of procedure. 

This means that school systems interested 
in keeping policies and practices in line 
with the best in modern education must 
make provision for frequent reviews of 
recent publications of reading texts and 
must modify approved lists at regular in- 
tervals. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BASAL READER IN A 
PROGRAM OF INTENSIVE AND EXTENSIVE 
READING 

There are varying points of view con- 
cerning the desirability of the policy of a 
basal reading text. The practice is being 
followed in some school systems of making 
use of a considerable number of texts in 
connection with the teaching of reading. 
Other systems are following the policy of 
employing one or two texts for intensive 
reading in which the purpose is to develop 
worth-while study habits. Texts employed 
for this purpose are regarded as_ basal 
texts. In addition to this, the need for 
extensive reading is met through the pro- 
vision of a wide range of reading material. 
This material is made available through 
supplementary readers supplied in sets, 
also single copies of a considerable number 
of books regarded as Reading Table books. 
In the primary grades these books are 
simple in content and vocabulary and at- 
tractive in appearance. The supplemen- 
tary and the reading table books afford an 
excellent opportunity for stimulating an 
interest in reading and arousing the desire 
on the part of the child to read inde- 
pendently the stories which they contain. 

In the elementary grades this material 
assumes the nature of reference material 
pertaining to literature, history, geography, 
and the like, and thus becomes a vital 
factor in establishing permanent interests 
in reading. Where the policy of making 
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definite provision for intensive and exten- 
sive reading is employed, basal texts in 
reading have an important part to play 
in the reading program. 


THE LIST OF BASAL READING TEXTS 


If the policy of requiring a basal text 
in reading is employed, it seems neither 
practicable nor desirable to require each 
school in the system to make use of the same 
basal text. The schools in a system of 
considerable size must of necessity vary in 
many respects. Seldom do we find that 
schools are comparable in respect to the 
nationality of pupils, social background, 
community interests, and the like. Since 
these conditions differ it is to be expected 
that a given reading text will have greater 
possibilities as a successful tool if em- 
ployed where it may render the greatest 
service. It is evident, therefore, that a list 
of basal texts organized only after careful 
study and investigation and announced as 
the approved list at once gives each school 
the opportunity to select the text on the 
list which most nearly meets the needs of 
the pupils. 

The policy of a list of basal reading texts 
requires each school of a system to share 
in the responsibility of the selection of a 
text. It then becomes basal to the extent 
that a given series is employed for inten- 
sive reading in Grades I-III inclusive or 
in Grades IV-VI inclusive. Since the 
mechanics of reading should be mastered 
before the completion of the third grade, 
it follows that the employment of a given 
series from Grades I-VI inclusive is not a 
vital factor in the program. It is entirely 
possible that a given series may have great 
possibilities for Grades I-III in a certain 
school, while an entirely different series 
may more adequately meet the needs of 
the work in Grades IV-VI. A list of basal 
texts, therefore, should be organized with 
this point of view in mind. 
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A PROCEDURE FOR ORGANIZING AN APPROVED 
LIST OF BASAL READING TEXTS 


It is the policy of this school system to 
frequently revise our list of basal reading 
texts for the elementary school. Such a 
revision has recently been made. The new 
list went into effect with a change of text- 
books at the beginning of the present 
semester, January, 1928. The work in- 
volved in determining this list extended 
over a period of more than a year. Pre- 
liminary steps for the study were taken 
in September, 1926. Each step in the 
program will be outlined in this article. 


THE LOCATION OF TEXTS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN THE STUDY 

The first step in this study was to make 
certain that all basal reading texts in the 
elementary field were located and that 
copies of these texts were available for 
study. To this end a careful survey was 
made with all publishers, and all basal 
texts published or revised since 1921 were 
secured. The date 1921 was selected be- 
cause the list of texts recently revised went 
into effect at that time. One may have 
an idea of the amount of material pub- 
lished during this period by the statement 
of the fact that more than fifty series of 
reading texts were located and assembled 
for careful check and consideration. From 
this number several series were not in- 
cluded in the list to be given careful con- 
sideration because they did not meet the 
following requirements: (1) All books of 
the series were not published or revised 
since 1921. (2) In case of new series re- 
cently published, all books of the series for 
Grades I-III or for Grades IV-VI were 
not complete. (3) Certain series proved 
upon examination not to be basal in char- 
acter. In making this decision the purpose 
of the text as expressed by the authors 
and publishers was given major con- 
sideration. 
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From the total number of series given 
preliminary examination, a list of thirty- 
three series was prepared for intensive 
study. 


PERSONNEL OF THE COMMITTEE CHOSEN TO 
CARRY ON THE STUDY 


During the time required to determine 
the list of texts which should be given care- 
ful consideration, a committee was chosen 
and the program of study was outlined. 
The*‘members of the committee—twenty in 
number—were representative of our ele- 
mentary schools in general. Four were 
principals, five vice-principals or 
persons in charge of methods in a given 
school. There were six teachers on the com- 
mittee and five members of the Department 
of Elementary Grades and Kindergartens. 
Two of the latter group were demonstra- 
tion teachers of reading responsible for 
assisting all teachers in the technique of 
teaching the subject. Two were general 
supervisors : the supervisor of kindergarten- 
primary grades and the supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades. The director of the 
department retained the general chairman- 
ship of the committee 

Several weeks were devoted to setting 
up the procedures to be followed during 
the entire time of the study. In order that 
each member might have the opportunity 
to become familiar with important studies 
in the field, a list of references pertaining 
to the theory and practice of teaching read- 
ing was compiled and the references were 
made available. 

At the beginning of the second semester, 
January, 1927, the committee was divided 
into groups responsible for making an 
analytical study of the texts. Each mem- 
ber was supplied with the texts to be re- 
viewed. Since the texts were classified by 
groups of grades, I-III and IV-VI, the 
members of the committee responsible for 
voting were grouped with this in mind. 


were 
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Five of the members were responsible for 
voting upon texts covering the field of 
Grades I-III and five for Grades IV-VI, 
while seven of the members were respon- 
sible for voting upon the entire field, or 
Grades I-VI inclusive. These seven mem- 
bers were principals, vice-principals, and 
those responsible for methods of teaching 
reading. This classification made twelve 
members of the committee responsible for 
voting upon the texts for Grades I-III and 
twelve responsible for voting for Grades 
IV-VI. The majority of this number in 
each case voted upon the texts for both 
groups of grades. Three of the members of 
the committee, the kindergarten-primary 
supervisor, the elementary grade super- 
visor, and the chairman of the committee 
worked closely with these groups but did 
not register a vote. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TEXTS 


t was agreed at the beginning of the 
study that two lists of basal reading texts 
would be organized—one containing texts 
of a literary type, the other texts of a study 
type. The books to be reviewed were classi- 
fied according to these lists. The thirty- 
three series to be considered were grouped 
as follows: 


LITERARY READERS 
Grades I-III 18 Series 
Grades IV-VI 14 Series 

Stupy READERS 
Grades [I-III 10 Series 
Grades IV-VI 8 Series 


In several cases the same title appeared in 
both groups, Grades I-III and Grades IV- 
VI. Certain series also appeared upon 
both the literary and the study list. Three 
criteria were the bases for this classifica- 
tion: 


1. Evidence given in best sources on the 
teaching of reading. 
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2. The purpose of the text as indicated by 
author and publisher. 

3. The judgment of members of the commit- 
tee selected to assist in making this classi- 
fication. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Committee meetings were held at fre- 
quent intervals throughout this entire 
study. These meetings were for the formu- 
lation of policies and for making known to 
each member the procedure to be followed. 
For a period of several weeks the committee 
met once each week for the purpose of 
giving the publishing companies concerned 
the opportunity to present their publica- 
tions to the committee as a whole. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH MEMBER OF 
THE COMMITTEE 


Following the series of presentations by 
publishing companies each member of the 
committee was given a period of time in 
which to make a careful analysis of each 
series. This study was carried on inde- 
pendently by each member and a written 
record made of the judgment of the series. 
This judgment was recorded on a score 
eard organized for this purpose. 


THE SCORE CARD 


Considerable time was given to the 
formulation of the score card to be used 
in connection with this study. The card 
was prepared by the chairman. It was 
submitted to a sub-committee for the pur- 
pose of securing suggestions for its improve- 
ment. It then was given in stenciled form 
to each member of the committee and a 
period of time allowed for a personal study 
and criticism before the final copy was put 
into printed form. Each member of the 
committee then was supplied with a suffi- 
cient number of copies for the purpose of 
making a written record of the judgment 
of each text. The card was printed in 
pamphlet form, size 6” x 9”. 
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PLAN OF USING THE SCORE CARD 


A careful examination of the content of 
the score card will indicate that a final 
judgment of a series was made by sum- 
marizing the points considered for the books 
that composed the series for Grades I-III 
and Grades IV-VI. In determining this 
final judgment, however, a careful analysis 
was made of each book of the series. While 
the plan for checking the card may appear 
to be complex, it in reality was exceedingly 
simple and proved to be most accurate. 
Four degrees of judgment were indicated 
under E—Exzcellent, G—Good, F—Fair, 
and P—Poor. The points under each main 
heading were worked out on a numerical 
basis. A satisfactory score under any 
heading required checks in the columns L 
and G@ for two-thirds of the number of 
points indicated. For example: in the first 
main heading, ‘‘Subject Matter,’’ six items 
are listed. A check of four of the six under 
E or G@ gave this main point, ‘‘Subject 
Matter,’’ a satisfactory rating, since it was 
agreed in committee that two-thirds of the 
values assigned to each point was necessary 
to give a satisfactory score to any of the 
main headings. This principle was ap- 
plied as well to the total number of credits 
necessary to give any series a satisfactory 
rating. The highest possible score which 
a series could receive was ninety-nine 
eredits. A score of at least sixty-six 
credits, therefore, was necessary in order 
to give any series on the list a favorable 
vote by an individual member of the com- 
mittee. 

It was agreed in committee also that be- 
fore any book could be placed on the ap- 
proved list it should receive a favorable 
vote by at least two-thirds of the members 
of the committee. This principle was ad- 
hered to throughout. Each series, therefore, 
was scored independently by each member 
of the committee and the written record of 
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this judgment was sent to the chairman at 
a stated time. 


THE FORMULATION OF THE FINAL LIST 


The independent judgments of each 
series on the list made by each member 
of the committee was charted in order to 
determine the series which, on the basis of 
these judgments, received a favorable vote 
by at least two-thirds of the members of 
the committee. By this means a final list 
was formulated. The scores received, there- 
fore, by the books placed on the list ranged 
from sixty-six points to ninety-nine points, 
the highest credit given. These results 
were made known to the committee, and a 
report of the list recommended was sent to 
the Board of Education for adoption. The 
list follows; it is arranged alphabetically 


THE CHOICE OF BASAL TEXTS MADE BY EACH 
SCHOOL 


Following the adoption of the newly 
organized list and the announcement made 
to the schools, each school was supplied with 
sets of each series on the approved list and 
a detailed plan for studying the books was 
outlined to the principals. A period of 
several weeks was provided during which 
teachers and principal studied each series. 
Each school in the system was responsible 
for selecting from the list two series—one 
from the list of Literary Readers, the other 
from the list of Study Readers. Before a 
final choice could be announced by any 
school, the teachers of the primary grades 
agreed upon the two series to be reported 
as the choice of the school for Grades I-III. 
The same procedure was followed by the 





by authors. 


Baker-Baker 
Baker-Thorndike 
Bryce-Hardy 
Coleman-Uhl-Hosie 
Freeman-Storm-Johnson 
Hardy 


Baker-Baker 
Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 
Hartwell 


Bryce-Hardy 
Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 
Davidson-Anderson 
Freeman-Storm-Johnson 
Horn-Shields 


Coleman-Uhl-Hosie 
Davidson-Anderson 
Horn-Shields 
Lewis-Rowland 
Walker-Parkman 


teachers for Grades IV-VI. 


LITERARY READERS 
Grades I-III 

Bobbs-Merrill Readers 
Everyday Classics 
Newson Readers 
Pathway to Reading 
Child Story Readers 
Child’s Own Way Series 


Grades IV-VI 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers 
Pathway to Reading 
Story Hour Readings 


Stupy READERS 
Grades I-III 
Newson Readers 
Pathway to Reading 
Lincoln Readers 
Child Story Readers 
Learn to Study Readers 


Grades IV-VI 
Pathway to Reading 
Lincoln Readers 
Learn to Study Readers 
Silent Readers 
Study Readers 


The final re- 


Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Maemillan Company 
Newson Company 

Silver, Burdett and Company 
Lyons and Carnahan 
Wheeler Publishing Company 


Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Silver, Burdett and Company 
American Book Company 


Newson Company 

Silver, Burdett and Company 
Laurel Book Company 

Lyons and Carnahan 

Ginn and Company 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
Laurel Book Company 

Ginn & Company 

J. C. Winston Company 

C. E. Merrill Company 
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port from the school, therefore, indicated 
two series for Grades I-III inclusive and 
two series for Grades IV-VI inclusive. In 
certain instances these series were the same 
throughout the six grades, in other cases 
two distinctive series were indicated for 
each group of grades. The final decision 
made by each school was submitted to the 
Superintendent of Schools. These results 
were again tabulated and the texts chosen 
thus became the new basal reading texts at 
the beginning of the second semester, Jan- 
uary, 1928. A series of meetings were then 
held with the teachers 
cedures were announced. 

Each school in the system is now intent 
upon making the best possible use of the 
Through a plan of this type 
the responsibility for the successful use of 
a series does not rest alone upon the central 
office. The individual school, through the 
selection made, at once becomes responsible 
for giving the new series the consideration 
which it merits. 

While each school is equipped with two 
basal reading texts, one of a literary type 
and one of a study type, each grade in all 
schools also has access during the year to 
at least twelve sets of supplementary 
readers. More than twenty sets, however, 
are read in some grades. In addition to 
this supply the individual child may read 
a considerable number of single copies of 
books supplied to the school under the 
classification of ‘‘Reading Table Books.’’ 
A program of this kind, through its equip- 
ment, aims to provide for the development 
of permanent interests in reading on the 
part of each child. 


and new pro- 


SCORE CARD 
For JupGine Basan Texts In READING 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY GRADES AND 
KINDERGARTENS, March, 1927 
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Directions For Using Score Carps I anp Il 
in JupGine Basa Texts 1n ReaDine 

I. Seore Cards. 

Two score cards are provideda—SCORE 

CARD I is to be used in evaluating all 

texts, the content of which indicates clearly 

that the material is of a literary type. 

SCORE CARD II should be used in re- 

viewing texts which contain informational 

material, study and test material. For the 
convenience of the examiners, two colors 
have been used. Score Card I is yellow. 

Seore Card II is white. Each member of 

the committee should make sure that the 

correct form is used when reviewing each 
text. 
II. Rating. 
There are three major divisions of each 
score card: 

1. Subject matter—(36 pvints) 

2. Method as reflected through the text 
book and the teachers’ edition or the 
manual—(36 points) 

3. Mechanical features—(27 points) 

III. Values to be used. 

Specific values have been assigned to each 
division as indicated. Under each, various 
points are listed. These points frequently 
are explained by the inclusion of questions. 
In judging the worth of a given series the 
examiner should take into consideration all 
questions listed under each point. These 
questions are for the purpose of guiding 
the examiners in forming a judgment. 
They should not be checked separately. 
One check, opposite the sub-heading num- 
bered, is sufficient. 

After each point a space has been pro- 
vided for checking the relative value under 
the four letters: 


(E), Excellent 
(G) Good 
(F) Fair 
(P) Poor 
In estimating each, the examiner should 
indicate the value ascribed by placing a 
check under any one of these letters. In 
order to give any series a value which will 
merit its inclusion in an open list of basal 
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texts, it should receive a rating equivalent 
to two-thirds of the total value of the 
points assigned to each part. For example: 
On Score Card I, “I. Subject Matter” is 
assigned a total value of 36 points. There 
are six subdivisions under Subject Matter. 
In checking these under any one of the 
letters indicated, unless four of them are 
checked in the spaces indicated for either 
Good or Excellent, the credit of two-thirds 
of the total value is not given. The series 
thus evaluated should, therefore, not merit 
a favorable judgment. The same principle 
will apply to each of the three divisions into 
which the score card is organized. 


Score Carp I—MarTERIAL OF A LITERARY TYPE 


IV. 


The Score Card Should Indicate the Sum- 
mary for a Series. 


In evaluating the various series which 
have been entered in this study, the exam- 
iner should first make an estimate of the 
series as a whole: Unit I—Grades I-III, 
Unit II—Grades IV-VI. He then should 
analyze each book in the unit. As a result 
of this study he should make a final sum- 
mary which will reflect his judgment of the 
series for the given unit, and enter this 
summary on the score card. The score card, 
therefore, will not indicate the examiner’s 
judgment of an individual book but of a 
series as a whole for a given unit. 








Biomaber Of Commitioe. ...........2.0.0ccecceccccscsn eee ae eee ee 
Summary Summary 
Title of Series Books for Grades Books for Grades 
Be aA ATR SET ne cS Ade Rica SARS eas I-III J~V 
BE Dea a Pe ORG tC ee Po eee " ‘ . . " ‘ " ‘ 











I. Subject Matter (36 Points) 




















1. Quality of literature 
2. Appeal to child interest 
3. Variety in kind of story 
*4. Arrangement 
Does the arrangement provide for consist- 
ent growth by placing the less difficult 
stories at the beginning of the book? 
Are the stories divided into good thought 
units? 
*5. Simplicity of construction 
Is the content suitable for the grade for 
which it is designed? am 
Does it provide for the range of ability 
within the grade? 
6. Relative proportion of stories, poems, and 


dramatic material 





























*In checking the sub-headings which are followed by questions, the heading only should be 
checked. The questions are for the purpose of guiding the examiner in forming a judgment. 
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Summary 
Books for 
Grades I-III 
E G F P 








II. Method as Reflected Through the Textbook and the Teacher’s Edition 
or the Manual 
Primary Grades I-III (36 points) 
The Textbook—Arrangement of Content 
1. Is the content arranged in such a way that good principles of read- 
ing are emphasized? For example: 
thought units 
good phrasing—eye span 
width of page 
length of line 





2. Relative length and difficulty of stories at beginning of book 
*a. In the primer and first reader are the stories so long and diffi- 
cult that too much time is consumed? 
*b. In the second and in the third reader are the initial stories less 
difficult than the last story in the preceding book? 





3. Is there adequate provision for table of contents and index? 





The Teacher’s Edition or the Manual 
1. Is the plan too definitely prescribed and too detailed? 





2. Is the plan for the series founded upon the sentence and the word 
group as the unit of thought rather than upon an elaborate system 
of phonetics? 





3. Does the plan give sufficient consideration to testing comprehen— 
sion and rate? 





4. Do the drills and suggestive methods reflect the best procedure 
which at present has been determined through scientific study? 
(Bibliography) 





5. Is there consistent growth in vocabulary development? Are the 
words usable words? 





6. Provision for accessory material 
*a. Does the plan provide an unnecessary amount of such material 
as word cards, phonetic cards, charts, etc.? 
*b. Is the accessory material so elaborate that the expense in- 
volved in supplying it is prohibitive? 








Grades IV-V 





I. Method as Reflected Through the Textbook and the Teacher’s Edition 
or the Manual 
Elementary Grades IV-VI (36 points) 
The Textbook—Arrangement of Content 
1. Is the content arranged in such a way that good principles of read- 
ing are emphasized? For example: 
thought units 
good phrasing—eye span 
width of page 
length of line 

















* Undesirable characteristics. 
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Grades IV-VI 





E G F r 





2. Relative length and difficulty of stories 
Is the initial story in each book less difficult than the last story in 
the preceding book? 





3. Is there adequate provision for table of contents, index, glos- 
sary? 





4. Is there a definite plan which aims to arouse the desire to read 
stories of a similar type or other stories by the same author? 





The Teacher’s Edition or the Manual 
*1. Is the plan too definitely prescribed and too detailed? 





bo 


. Does the plan give sufficient consideration to testing comprehen- 
sion? 





3. Is systematic provision made for checking progress in rate of read- 
ing? 





4. Do the drills and suggestive methods reflect the best procedure 
which at present has been determined through scientific study?— 
(Bibliography) 





5. Is there consistent growth in vocabulary development?—Are the 
words usable words?—Does the method provide for the use of the 

















dictionary? 
Summary Summary 
Books for Grades Books for Grades 
I-III IV-VI 





E|}G|F P E |G F P 








III. Mechanical Features (27 points) 
1. Illustrations 
Do they portray accurately an incident of 
the story? 
Are they pleasing in effect and sufficient in 
number to make the book attractive? 





2. Paper and Type 
Does the color, quality and finish of the 
paper conform to the requirements of the 
hygiene of reading? (Huey, The Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy of Reading, Chapters XX 
and XXI. 

Is the type clear and the size in conformity 

with good standards? 





3. Cover and Binding 
Does the color of the cover add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book? 
Is the size practicable? 
Is the book well bound? 





























* Undesirable Characteristics 
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Score Carp II—MarTeriAL oF A Stupy TyYPsE 











aT OE COUN oo ini oo svn hoc adsnsediee de cies ES ee ae ene eee ee ee 
Title of Series Summary Summary 
Books for Grades Books for Grades 
ab 6 S010 6 6 OS 016002099 46.O09666 6606 226.4.60666866 620666 I-III IV-VI 
TR re cee aes Fe eee Toner rae Te E G F P E G F P 





I. Subject Matter (36 points) 
1. Type of content: informational—study— 
test material. 





2. Appeal to child interest 





3. Variety in kind of material 





*4. Arrangement 
a. Does the arrangement allow for consistent 
growth through the provision made for 
the development of specific study habits? 
b. Is the content organized so that it lends 
itself readily to the kind of reading speci- 
fied? 





5. Does the content arouse a desire to do the 
kind of reading for which it is planned? 





6. Do frequent checks and tests make it pos- 
sible for the reader to determine his own 
achievement? 





II. Method As Reflected Through the Textbook 
and the Teacher’s Edition or the Manual 
(Grades I-VI, 36 points) 

The Textbook—Arrangement of Content 
1. Is the content arranged in such a way that 

good principles of reading are emphasized? 
For example: 

thought units 

good phrasing—eye span 

width of page 

length of line 





2. Relative difficulty of content material. In 
each selection, is the reading required of 
such a character that the reading of subse- 
quent selections depends upon the power 
gained through reading the beginning selec- 
tions? 





3. Is there adequate provision for table of con- 
tents, index, glossary? 





4. When directions accompany a given selec- 
tion, are they clearly stated? 





























*In checking the sub-headings which are followed by questions, the heading only should be 
checked. The questions are for the purpose of guiding the examiner in making a judgment. 
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Score Carp IJ—MatTeriAu oF A Stupy Type—Continued 








Grades J-III Grades IV-VI 





E G F r E G F 





The Teacher’s Edition or the Manual 

1. Is the plan too definitely prescribed and too 
detailed? 
In Grades I-III is the emphasis upon the 
sentence and the word group as the unit of 
thought rather than upon an elaborate sys- 
tem of phonetics? 





2. Does the plan give sufficient consideration 
to testing comprehension and rate? 





3. Do the drills and suggestive methods reflect 
the best procedure which at present has 
been determined through scientific study? 
(Bibliography) 





4. Is there consistent growth in vocabulary 
development? 
Are the words usable words? 
In grades four, five and six does the method 
provide for the use of the dictionary? 





5. Provision for accessory material | 
ta. Does the plan provide an unnecessary 
amount of such material as word cards, 
phonetic cards, charts, etc? 
tb. Is the accessory material so elaborate 
that the expense involved in supplying 
it is prohibitive? 





III. Mechanical Features (27 points) 
1. Illustrations 
Do they portray accurately an incident 
of the story? 
Are they pleasing in effect and sufficient 
in number to make the book attractive? 





2. Paper and type 

Does the color, quality and finish of the 
paper conform to the requirements of the 
hygiene of reading? Huey (The Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy of Reading, Chapters 
XX and XXI) 

Is the type clear and the size in conform- 
ity with good standards? 





3. Cover and Binding 
Does the color of the cover add to the 
attractiveness of the book? 
Is the size practicable? 
Is the book well bound? 



































+ Undesirable characteristics, 
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TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS BY THE PROJECT METHOD—II? 


Emity R. Mops 
Los Angeles, California 


THE CURRENT EVENTS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


As was stated at the close of the first part 
of this article, it took three months to work 
out the details of this project—the making 
of a scrapbook in which to preserve 
materials on current events for reference. 
These details came by gradual evolutionary 
stages marked by trial and error and by 
frequent changes. 

For the serapbook the girls bought heavy 
manila paper 18” x 26”, which they folded 
once, scissors, paste, ete. They decided to 
post interesting items, cartoons, ete., on a 
bulletin board before pasting them into the 
scrapbook. A student donated a large 
bulletin board for the purpose. The girl 
who was appointed to design the cover re- 
vealed her feeling of the magnitude of the 
project when she printed ‘‘The Current 
Events Encyclopedia’’ in two-inch letters 
with the map of the world in the center 
as the emblem. 

The group studied the plan used in com- 
piling the new Encyclopedia Brittanica and 
were guided by it. An editorial staff con- 
sisting of an editor-in-chief and two as- 
sistants was chosen to have charge of the 
compilation. The editor-in-chief, the pro- 
poser of the project, was a very capable 
girl of the executive type, with zeal and 
ability for this type of work and ideas 
enough to keep forty girls busy. She was 
the busiest girl in the group, the leader of 
the project, and its manager. The success 
of the encyclopedia was largely due to her 
unflagging interest and activity, her tact 
and good judgment, her ability to co- 


operate with all temperaments and keep 
track of a great variety of details, and 
her faithfulness in seeing that the com- 
mittees kept busy. 

The group was divided into smaller 
groups, each of which had its chairman and 
worked on a unit of organization. It col- 
lected all available materials such as 
written articles, news items, speeches, and 
expressions of opinion by well-known 
people, especially good editorial comments, 
anecdotes, cartoons, pictures, maps, graphs, 
jokes, and witticisms, and wrote original 
editorials and summaries, and made 
original cartoons. Each group compiled 
its own unit in the encyclopedia under the 
supervision of the editorial staff. It spent 
a long period collecting materials, preserv- 
ing them in a large envelope; then it sorted, 
organized, arranged, and pasted them into 
the encyclopedia. The editorial staff drew 
up rules and regulations to secure a cer- 
tain standard of uniformity and excellence 
and tried to see that they were observed. 
Aside from this there was unlimited scope 
for the exercise of individuality and 
originality. 

The scientific attitude prevailed in mak- 
ing up these groups or committees. The 
controlling idea was to have in each group 
one member in favor of an issue, one 
against it, and others more neutral. Thus 
all sides of the question would receive 
proper space and consideration. Other 
factors were interest in the topic, con- 
geniality of members of a group, and the 
desire to have upper class students help 


+The first part of this article appeared in the May number, 
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the lower. Each student looked for 
material not only on her own topic but 
on others as well, handing it over to the 
proper chairman. The editor and another 
girl formed a committee on miscellaneous 
affairs that did much sorting for all groups. 
With their initiative and enthusiasm it 
soon became one of the most important 
committees for the reason that it assumed 
the function of initiating new projects and 
having them adopted by the club. An art 
committee brought together the girls with 
ideas for original cartoons and posters and 
those with ability to work them into a de- 
sign, and kept them encouraged till they 
finished their work. Many were members 
of more than one group. Often one girl 
wrote an article and another who had ac- 
cess to a typewriter typed it by the ‘‘hunt- 
and-pick’’ method. Here was an ideal 
organization for group activity and co- 
operation. Each group had its own in- 
dividual project, no group was too large 
to work harmoniously, yet all these diverse 
projects were unified in the one major pro- 
ject of compiling the encyclopedia. More- 
over, the interrelationships of the units 
were so complex that there was more or 
less discussion between groups and with 
the editors as to the proper place for 
materials in the encyclopedia. 

Many lesser problems or projects arose 
in connection with the big problem-units. 
Often it was the interpretation of a cartoon 
which figured prominently in the work. 
For example, a girl wanted the explana- 
tion of a cartoon which pictured France 
with spiked shoes kicking high into the air 
a football, ‘‘ Naval Parley,’’ tossed into the 
ring by Uncle Sam. Italy stood by her 
side awaiting her turn, while England and 
Japan stood outside the ring looking on. 
The committee on disarmament had not 
been on the job and the teacher had to give 
the clue. Back numbers of papers and 
magazines were searched for the articles 
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containing President Coolidge’s invitation 
to the naval parley and the replies of the 
invited nations. These with the cartoon oc- 
cupied a page in the encyclopedia. It was 
the beginning of a project which is still 
going. One of the fine educational features 
of this work is the fact that activity leads 
to further activity along allied lines, like 
the branching of a mighty oak. A clear 
statement of the main facts, which would 
also have been the explanation of the 
eartoon, should have been included. 

At times it was a question asked by a 
student that focused the attention and 
directed the activities of the group. For 
example, when it seemed as if the United 
States were drifting into armed interven- 
tion in Mexico instead of arbitration or 
peaceful procedure the girls, who were then 
getting into the real spirit of codperation 
and mutual helpfulness, felt their futility 
in the situation and wanted to know how 
citizens could make their governments do 
what they wanted done. They watched 
earefully the various means by which the 
government was forced to pursue a peace- 
ful policy ; speeches of opposing statesmen 
and men in public life, petitions from peace 
organizations, cartoons, press comments, 
trenchant wit, sermons in churches, fear of 
election losses, ete. If they had organized 
their observations into written form they 
would have had a valuable record for ref- 
erence purposes. We do not have children 
take this fixing-in-the-mind step often 
enough although it is an essential part of 
right method and often a pleasurable one 
to the child. The finest discrimination 
and the most connected thinking is done 
during the stage of organization, yet we 
usually stop when we reach this point. We 
spend millions on education and then omit 
the most valuable step because it takes 
too much time! And there were in this 
group at least three girls with unusual 
talent for that type of work. 
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The procedure during the current events 
period varied. Sometimes it was a study 
period when some pasted, some organized 
their material, others prepared reports, 
made graphs, or worked on cartoons. Some- 
times the period was given to presentation 
of a new project, to committee reports on 
new developments in old projects, to busi- 
ness, discussion, or debate. Sometimes 
students who had their history lesson so 
well that they were bored and merely mark- 
ing time in class while the others were 
getting the idea were permitted to work on 
the encyclopedia at a nearby table. The 
best history students were also the keenest 
workers on the encyclopedia. 

The interest in the work never flagged, 
although the emphasis shifted from time to 
time. The students’ progress was psycho- 
logical; they reached their plateaus when 
the teacher exercised thought and vigilence 
that the next curve should be upward, not 
downward, but something fresh and new 
always came along. They attended inter- 
collegiate debates and heard _ special 
speakers on the subjects they were study- 
ing. When the Mississippi floods came they 
studied the situation and by a picnic lunch 
and donations raised a generous sum for 
relief. While discussing the Fellom Bill 
they wrote to the wardens of Sing Sing 
and San Quentin and studied different 
plans of prison management. They wrote 
to their representatives in the legislature 
asking them to vote for the bill. In con- 
nection with a discussion on immigration 
one of the girls wrote to her uncle, who 
was a consul in England and had formerly 
been an immigration official, and secured 
the desired information. Great was the 
thrill of excitement when letters came in 
from the outside. The girls felt the joy 
of being a real part of the world in which 
they lived and of learning its ins and outs. 
They were becoming citizens on the job! 

At the end of the year, when the 
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editorial staff bound the different units to- 
gether into one volume, labeled Volume I, 
they arranged them in the order of their 
merit, placing the best first. Some students 
had evidently merely dissected the news- 
papers and pasted the materials in for 
safe keeping; others had felt, lived, and 
experienced their topics, and their organ- 
ization and materials showed reflection and 
constructive thinking; others had carefully 
studied artistic arrangement and appeal 
to the eye. Those units chosen as the best 
showed a combination of the latter two 
features. Their compilation was an inter- 
esting volume to browse through. If the 
reader was not in the mood or of the 
temperament for the serious or profound 
articles of the average encyclopedia, he 
could find both entertainment and instruc- 
tion in the cartoons and illustrations, the 
anecdotes and clever pen points of many 
wits of which each topic had a long column. 
Any textbook writer could get suggestions 
as to what makes a book attractive and in- 
teresting to young people by studying 
what these girls featured as throwing light 
on their topics. 

The editors also wrote an introduction 
to their encyclopedia. A portion of it so 
well reveals their purposes and ambitions 
and gives their own estimate of the import- 
ance of the work that it is worth quoting: 


After surveying the encyclopedic field very 
carefully, the compilers of the Current Events 
Encyclopedia were convinced that the younger 
generation needs a simplified form of book 
from which they might easily secure any type 
of knowledge of the present day. They were 
also convinced that the present generation is 
not taking the proper interest in current affairs, 
both domestic and foreign; and that the world 
situation should be stressed as the students of 
today will be the citizens and statesmen of to- 
morrow. They also realized how useful an 
encyclopedia of this kind would be as refer- 
ence to the present and future Current Events 
students in Kenwood Hall. The idea of the 
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compilers was to collect material bearing on the 
national and international affairs of the present 
day and arrange them in systematic groups. It 
naturally follows, therefore, that the Current 
Events Encyclopedia differs from all other pro- 
ductions known to the compilers. It is our hope 
that this encyclopedia may be _ successful 
enough to penetrate not only the school in 
which it was originated but may become known 
to other groups interested in this type of work, 
who will adopt this idea and carry it to a 
higher degree of perfection by exchanging 
ideas. In this way this plan may be spread 
universally and help to create more of an inter- 
est in current affairs among the young people. 


During the last few days of school the 
girls made out and typed a table of contents 
for the volume. Each group took care of 
its own unit. One of the girls brought a 
portable typewriter and they took turns 
at it and the other work during their free 
intervals in rehearsing the school play. 
The fact that their interest was sustained 
enough to enable them to rise above the 
irregularities of the last days of school, 
when all the attention was given to cos- 
tumes and rehearsals and they were under 
no compulsion, so that they could and 
would alternate the excitement of the play 
with the labor of such exacting detail work, 
is evidence that children will purpose to 
do difficult things and will do them thor- 
oughly if only they have a favorable en- 
vironment and some one to direct, to en- 
courage, to stimulate, and to help them get 
the most out of the work. 

What were the factors that kept this 
group of young people working with prob- 
lems so complex, materials so difficult, and 
details so exacting? 

First: In the early critical stages be- 
fore group adjustments had been made 
and the technique acquired, necessity 
played its part. Students could not re- 
sign. The work was a required part of 
their course; all history assignments were 
carefully planned to give time to the work; 
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and they could not get their history credit 
without doing it. Compulsion may be a 
low motive to appeal to, but throughout 
life is it not, after all, the whip of necessity 
that forces most of us to press on through 
the bitterest difficulties and compels us to 
make adjustments in the most disagree- 
able situations? Some do it in rebellion 
and tears, but the wise do it with serious 
joyousness and enthusiasm. 

Second: The students were given a free 
opportunity to exercise their world-con- 
quering instinct. The big problems that 
seemed so complex, confused, and mysteri- 
ous became clear units of thought through 
the process of organization. The constant 
stimulus of the life incentive called forth 
intense mental and emotional reactions 
entirely wholesome because intellectual and 
altruistic in quality and strength. 

Third: They were doing a piece of cre- 
ative work; they were creating their en- 
eyclopedia, the child of their own imagina- 
tion, and that type of activity is inherently 
satisfying. They were not learning current 
events ; the learning of facts was incidental. 
They were doing, working to accomplish 
their own purposed end, organizing their 
steps to accomplish it effectively and eco- 
nomically. The emotional accompaniment 
of the progressive growth of their work and 
the achieving of their end was satisfac- 
tion, happiness. 

Fourth: They were codperatively pur- 
suing a joint project. The practice of edu- 
eators generally does not indicate that they 
realize or utilize the strength of the social 
instinct which causes young people to feel 
such keen pleasure when working together 
in groups. 

Fifth: They were learning to do better 
a desirable thing which they would do 
anyway. People will always read news- 
papers, but whether they read the sensa- 
tional items or the big significant things de- 
pends on educated, cultured preferences. 
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Many read the former because they have 
neither the background nor the technique to 
understand or interpret the latter, and they 
were never trained to build up new inter- 
ests that are worth while. To illustrate: 
Our little editor said, ‘‘I never used to read 
about anything except the McPherson case 
or the baby farm and things of that kind, 
and my mother did not want me to read the 
papers. But now I do not even care about 
those things any more.’’ And, with that 
indulgent superiority which a child just 
entering the first grade feels for one in the 
kindergarten, she laughed at a neighbor 
who read only that type of thing. She was 
the girl who, with a few others, continued 
working during the summer on a supple- 
mentary volume. 

Sixth: Through the concomitant learn- 
ings they were getting the satisfactions and 
values of real living. They were acquiring 
valuable character-building attitudes and 
habits such as independence of thought, 
confidence in their ability to think out 
and solve difficult problems, responsibility 
for their opinions and statements, a judi- 
cially critical attitude that required evi- 
dence, willingness to modify and revise 
beliefs and judgments, readiness to experi- 
ment and help others to do so, codperation 
and mutual helpfulness, _ self-control, 
openmindedness, ability to work in groups 
and solve problems collectively on a high 
plane, group solidarity, social insight, social 
responsiveness, social leadership, ability to 
initiate and build up new interests, and 
ability to assimilate knowledge and use it 
in life situations. A few remarks made by 
the girls from time to time will help to 
make these values concrete. 


I never was so much at sea in my life as I 
have been since I studied history and current 
events this year. I thought I had everything 
settled and knew just what to think, but now 
so many questions come up in my mind and I 
change my opinions every day. 
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When we had visitors and the family talked 
about the affairs of the day, I never knew what 
they were talking about. My father used to 
say, “Haven’t you learned that in history?” 
and I would feel embarrassed and answer, “We 
haven’t come to that yet.” He would say, 
“Seems to me you never come to anything in 
school!” But now I ean talk as much as the 
rest of them. 


They acquired valuable skills, such as at- 
tack of complex and controversial problems, 
intelligent activity and efficiency in social 
situations, skill and judgment in selecting 
better and better things from the unlimited 
field before them. 

Seventh: They were learning a method 
of study that has in it all the elements of a 
sound mental process and is the method 
used by all good thinkers and successful 
business organizers, and there is something 
intrinsically absorbing and satisfying about 
it. It is worth while analyzing this method. 
It had the specific purpose of finding 
and solving a problem. The psychological 
procedure was followed by reading a great 
variety and range of materials. Then 
suddenly there came a flash of insight or 
understanding and the student thought she 
knew what it was all about; in other words, 
she had found and stated the problem. 
Henceforth she collected her materials with 
the specific purpose of proving that her 
‘‘hunch’’ or hypothesis was correct. Her 
judgment and discrimination were now 
active in weighing facts and evidence, re- 
jecting the irrelevant and retaining what 
was pertinent to the solution of the prob- 
lem. After a while she learned not to 
throw away what she had at first rejected 
but to put it aside, for as she studied the 
relationships between the facts and their 
bearing on the problems, she found that her 
problem had to be modified or restated 
from time to time, and this called for a 
new selection, a re-evalution and a new 
interpretation of the facts. The last step 











in the method was the organization of the 
material into an informational outline, a 
summary, debate, or other clear statement 
that helped to relate the facts, to grasp, 
understand, and fix the conclusions in the 
mind. 

How is this method like that of the busi- 
ness organizer? It requires accurate, con- 
nected, sequential thinking, taking into 
consideration all the factors in the case. 
If the business man overlooks even one 
important condition or contingency it may 
mean the loss of profits or even ruin. If 
the student misses even one day’s news- 
paper at times, so important a link in the 
sequence of events may be missing that his 
work is unintelligible till he supplies it. 
The steps gradate into each other so deli- 
eately that the perfection of the sequence 
requires them all. The great inventions 
used in our industries of today resulted 
from applying a principle of physics in 
the construction of a simple, imperfect 
machine to which successive inventors 
added gradated modifications for centuries. 
The girl who bought three different news- 
papers in one day to get every fact and 
angle of a case to prove a theory she was 
evolving had mastered the efficient busi- 
ness man’s technique of not overlooking 
even the smallest detail. The business 
organizer goes into an untried field, col- 
lects a mass of data, sits down, sifts, re- 
lates, and organizes until he has worked out 
a big, simple plan for controlling the situa- 
tion. In like manner these children entered 
an uncharted sea of knowledge. Their 
great opportunity was the fact that no 
professor, textbook writer, or teacher had 
access to their data before they did to con- 
struct an outline for them to follow, or to 
select the particular facts they ought to 
know. They did their own organizing and 
then went into the outside world and tested 
their results by measuring them with those 
of others. 
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Why say that there is something in- 
trinsically absorbing in the method? Con- 
trast it with the ordinary textbook method. 
There the treatment is condensed, with iso- 
lated fragments of information here and 
there, phrased in an adult vocabulary and 
in generalizations—and this for children of 
an age that is incapable of generalization! 
It is like a parent taking the nice juicy 
steak or heart of celery, chewing it well, 
and handing it to his young child, saying: 
‘‘Here, darling, you need a certain amount 
of this food to make your body grow. 
Since you do not have your grinders yet, 
I ground it well for you. Just swallow it 
and it will make you strong!’’ Daily our 
children are choking down dry, indigestible 
connective tissue and cellulose like that. 
The historian in his elaborate researches 
into a wealth of sources experiences the 
joy and thrill of catching the spirit of the 
time, of identifying himself with its con- 
sciousness, of making full, rich interpre- 
tations, and drawing conclusions. But 
when he condenses for children—who are 
too young to use sources!—he retains the 
flavor, the feeling for the life behind the 
events, the spiritual essence, and passes on 
a mere framework of ingeniously arranged 
data—data which to him are significant 
symbols of the dynamic, impelling life 
which he has penetrated and felt, but to 
the children are a senseless turmoil of 
incidents. By making use of all contem- 
porary materials available in studying 
current events, the children have all the 
joys and all the intangible values as well as 
all the labors of the historian. They will 
make their own symbols and be able to 
interpret them. 

Is it asinine stupidity that refuses to 
utilize the living background, the wealth 
of illustrative material, timely speeches, 
discussions, and debates, interesting details, 
suggestive cartoons, songs, limericks, clever 
contemporary wit and humor, gossipy 
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anecdotes illuminating with their human 
touch, news reels, and educational movies 
that contain the essence of the historical 
environment and make history meaningful 
and comprehensible to children? Or do we 
think that history, like good wine, improves 
with age? That, for example, the Butler- 
Borah debate will be worth sampling when 
it is as old as the Webster-Hayne debate, or 
the Marshall-Smith letters when they are 
as old as Gregory’s Bull? 

Kighth: The children were mastering a 
few fundamental representative types in a 
psychological way; that is, by a long suc- 
cession of experiences derived from con- 
tinued exposure to every angle, concepts 
—not faects—were being built into their 
consciousnesses. Unconscious experiences 
developed into comprehensive pictures. 
These types were becoming keys of power 
that were unlocking and interpreting for 
them similar topics which they were meet- 
ing in their environment as well as in 
their textbooks. The culture and civiliza- 
tion types are the same but the details of 
their manifestation vary; hence the value 
of mastering a type. The children were 
beginning to live history; to sense that 
history is not a causally ordered system of 
facts to be comprehended by an energetic 
intellect but life that must be experienced, 
felt, lived. As they looked at the Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, and the Greek the impression 
of chronology was lost and they were con- 
sciously aware of the movement-toward- 
higher-levels quality of history, of the 
continuity of ideas and ideals ever opera- 
tive, ever expanding through generations 
and ages, and they were thrilled with the 
glorious destiny of mankind in which they 
were privileged to participate. 

Ninth: They were developing intuition 
by constantly anticipating the future, try- 
ing to discover motives and predict events. 
This is a motivation which has been over- 
looked in philosophies of education, but 
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it proved to be a most powerful one in this 
work. Often children ask what is the use 
of studying this or that when they know 
how it turned out; why study slavery when 
they know that the slaves were set free, 
ete. History become, the past frozen and 
erystallized, repels the expanding soul of 
youth, but history becoming captures 
their imagination, stimulates their intui- 
tion, and calls forth emotional reactions 
that make for sustained effort. 

Tenth: They were changing their 
mental method from the concrete and 
analytical to the intuitive and synthetic. 
They began by analyzing, classifying, com- 
paring, and arguing. They drifted more 
and more into the method of inquiring for 
ethical principles, dictates of justice, and 
ruling forces, and as they measured men 
and events by these criteria their sym- 
pathies expanded and they found less oc- 
easion for disagreement. Their method of 
gathering facts and their activity which 
was a process of putting together and 
building up was in itself essentially syn- 
thetic. This intuitive synthetic method 
will have to replace the old concrete analyt- 
ical method to meet the needs and satisfy 
the creative urge of the fast moving groups. 
It allows children to lay themselves open 
to the impressions of the world and to ab- 
sorb them as a whole, to open their minds 
to the mighty spirit of life and respond to 
it involuntarily. Current history and also 
science and commercial geography lend 
themselves admirably to this method. 

In looking over the year’s work it be- 
comes evident that the Current Events 
Club has made no small record of achieve- 
ment in the range and breadth of actual 
learning as well as in the wealth of con- 
comitant learnings and their correlative 
habits. In spite of many deficiencies and 
handicaps it is on the road to achievements 
of the first magnitude in learning. Steps 
are being taken to remove some of these 

















handicaps so that more time and attention 
can be given to the organization of units, 
to interpretation, and other phases that 
eall for so much of the teacher’s leadership. 
Here again we wish to express our debt to 
the principal of the school, who is arrang- 
ing the school program so that there will 
be some periods when all teachers and 
students are free, thus making individual 
or group help possible. There will also 
be less disparity in age and grade in a 
group, making possible a better quality of 
work. 

A number of features could also be suc- 
cessfully introduced to promote codperative 
fellowship and group solidarity. Chief 
among these is some technique of mutual 
criticism. Efforts were made along this 
line but they were more or less random 
and lacked the quality of conscious effort 
toward an end. Too often the girls who 
were least active unkindly criticized those 
whose whole heart was in the work, thus 
dampening their enthusiasm and checking 
their efforts. Some scientific technique of 
criticizing in a fair, open, just, construc- 
tive way would check this insidious under- 
mining influence. The girl who was criti- 
cized, instead of wanting to resign, would 
voluntarily submit herself to criticism by 
a committee consisting of her critics and 
others chosen by herself. In the process 
jealousy and bitterness would be purged 
from the system and the backbiting tend- 
ency still strong in humanity would be 
turned into constructive channels. There 
would be established the habit of mind that 
gives and takes criticism in the spirit of 
conscious codperation with one’s fellows, as 
a means of seeing himself as others see 
him, to the end that each may be helped to 
do his best and feel fraternal pride and 
joy in the success and superiority of his 
fellows and that the desire for group ex- 
cellence may replace the desire for personal 
distinction. 
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The characteristics of these young 
people which impressed the teacher most 
were their amazing freedom from prejudice 
when given the facts on all sides, and the 
clearness and certainty with which they 
divined the real motives behind the acts 
and the ethical principles which ought to 
guide action in the situation. Their im- 
partial habit of judging facts at times led 
to spontaneous outbursts of indignation 
against statements in texts which obviously 
had been written with the purpose of pre- 
judicing them. Would some of the authors 
who write propaganda instead of history 
and transmit prejudices to beautiful, sensi- 
tive spirits be touched with humility or 
chagrin if confronted with the feeling of 
brotherhood and the naked sense of justice 
native to youth? 

The idea that impressed these young 
people most deeply was that the world is 
changing its methods from competition to 
cooperation, from settling disputes by war 
to settling them by arbitration. At times, 
when difficulties beset the club sessions, 
they argued that if this change is to come 
about in the world they must learn to make 
it in their group. Citizens on the job! In- 
tuitive knowledge of truth, not mere in- 
tellectual comprehension of it. 

As the splendid old Roman Empire was 
declining, a new spirit was being born—a 
spirit which in the fullness of time ex- 
pressed itself in saints, cathedrals, musi- 
cians, artists, and scientists. So today, as 
the old order of things is passing away, a 
new spirit is being born—a spirit that will 
rise to higher levels than even cathedral 
spires or madonnas. Are teachers trying 
to become in sympathy with it, to bring 
their methods into harmony with it? To 
encourage youth to be sensitive and re- 
sponsive, to anticipate and participate un- 
derstandingly and intelligently in its birth? 
This wonderful youth, exhilarating in its 
eagerness, demanding spiritual leadership, 
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not authority, belongs not to an isolated 
nation revelling in its own power and suc- 
cess but to a world community knit to- 
gether by the airplane and the wireless 
and by the bonds of a common brother- 
hood whose correlative is codperation be- 
tween peoples and nations to the end that 
humanity may live for constructive service. 

This experiment not only realized the 
expectations and purposes of the teacher 
and proved that her theory was sound and 
entirely feasible, but it took possession of 
the wills of the students to the extent that 
they developed the idea into a much bigger 
project than she had visualized. It proved 
to be an inexhaustible mine of precious ores 
ever yielding new opportunities for making 
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life more dynamic, for leading on into 
wider relationships, for continuously con- 
structing life to higher levels. 

So critical is the situation of humanity to- 
day and so compelling the need of change 
in both content and method not only in the 
schools but in the world of business and 
international relations as well that we may 
without exaggeration say: 

‘‘Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on [the] fate’’ 
of any experiment that makes a sincere, in- 
telligent effort to help along this change 
in even the smallest and humblest way. 
And in that spirit is the account of this 
experiment submitted. 


AN AUDITORIUM ART PROJECT 


AuMA HELLAMS 
Auditorium Teacher, Palm School, Austin, Texas 


Opportunity for expression of individual 
reaction toward pictures studied in the 
Picture Memory Contest in the elementary 
schools of Austin, Texas, was afforded by 
a project initiated by teacher and sixth 
grade pupils in Palm School and carried 
out in their auditorium activities. With 
their innate love for dramatization in any 
form, the children enthusiastically accepted 
the proposal to use shadow pictures to re- 
produce the masterpieces studied. Tenta- 
tive experimentation proved the idea to be 
so interesting that the class at once decided 
to present the work, when finished, as an 
entertainment for the fifth grade. 

With this definite aim in view, the class 
divided itself into working units. Two 
boys improvised a screen by stretching 
sheeting on a frame and placed it at the 
center front of the stage. Curtains were 


drawn to hide it from the audience, the 
slide lantern was placed at the extreme 
back of the stage, the auditorium was 
darkened, a pupil was posed behind the 
screen, the curtains were parted just 
enough to frame the illumined screen, and 
there appeared to the audience a most 
creditable shadow picture of ‘‘The Artist’s 
Mother’’ by Whistler. 

Many difficulties in the way of costum- 
ing disappeared when the girl who posed 
initiated the rest of the class into the 
mysteries of her production. The old- 
fashioned cap whose shadowed outlines so 
cleverly followed those of the original 
proved to be a scrap of red crépe paper 
salvaged from Christmas decorations and 
deftly tucked about the head, while the 
long full skirt effect was achieved by 
spreading across the knees a small blanket 
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from the costume closet. The harmonizing 
background of the original was needed and 
a piece of thin white wrapping paper used 
for the curtain let just the right amount of 
light filter through, while a piece of con- 
struction paper pinned directly on the 
screen gave the effect of the picture on the 
wall. 

Each picture placed individual responsi- 
bility on members of the groups. For 
instance, in the preparation of ‘‘Sir 
Galahad,’’ by Watts, the chairman of the 
group drew on the blackboard a life-sized 
sketch of the head, neck, and shoulder of 
the horse in the picture. Leaving a fel- 
low-worker to trace the drawing and cut 
it out of heavy cardboard, he sent another 
to a nearby creek for small shrubbery to 
use for background, while he cut a large 
tree trunk with its lower limbs from heavy 
dark brown wrapping paper and pinned 
it on the sereen. Assembling the materials, 
he next placed close to the screen a class- 
mate who, in his eyes, most nearly pos- 
sessed the physical attributes of Sir 
Galahad, stuck the cardboard horse under 
his arm, with the nose adjusted at the 
proper angle, filled in the background with 
underbrush, opened the curtain and re- 
vealed a clever black and white reproduc- 
tion of the masterpiece. When his class- 
mates criticized an opening in the trees 
near the edge of the picture, he stepped to 
the back of the stage and thrust one leg 
into the radius of the lantern in such a 
way that its shadow appeared on the screen 
as a leaning tree trunk. 

Group pictures presented difficulties in 
achieving satisfactory results in regard to 
relative size of figures, since all pupils in 
the class were of comparatively the same 
size. Experimentation led to happy dis- 
coveries. For example, in posing for the 
Madonna of the Chair, the infant was 
placed almost touching the screen, the other 
child about a foot nearer the lantern and 
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the mother still nearer. Small spots of 
light between the figures were blotted out 
and outlines rounded by apparently ir- 
relevant bunching of draperies. When the 
focus of the lantern was adjusted, only 
the desired circular portion of the screen 
was illumined. 

With just such unpretentious costumes 
and properties were shown the children’s 
interpretation of ‘‘Taos Indian Roasting 
Corn,’’ by Couse, ‘‘The Cook,’’ by Char- 
din, ‘‘Song of the Lark,’’ by Breton, 
‘‘Fountain of the Lakes,’’ by Lorado Taft, 
‘‘The Flying Cloud,’’ by Patterson, ‘‘ Age 
of Innocence,’’ by Reynolds, and others in- 
cluded in their list for study. When pre- 
sented along with impromptu talks on the 
pictures and artists by members of the 
class, the Fifth Grade was profitably enter- 
tained for an hour. 

The successful interpretation of the ori- 
ginals called for the highest form of con- 
centration and appreciation on the part of 
the pupils who posed for the shadows and 
resulted in a vivid impression on the child’s 
mind of the block outline of the picture, 
and, by contrast, brought to his notice 
minute details of the original which might 
otherwise have been unnoticed. 

Results of the program have been most 
gratifying to the class. At the suggestion 
of one of the pupils it was decided to try 
to photograph the shadows. With only 
amateur equipment, such good results were 
obtained that the services of the Science 
Department of the Junior High School 
were enlisted in making slides from the 
negatives. When these were shown in 
demonstration work at the city Teachers’ 
Institute, other auditorium teachers ex- 
pressed a desire to use them. As a result, 
the art supervisor placed these slides in 
circulation in all the ward schools in the 
system, where they were shown side by side 
with the originals in all classes engaged in 
picture memory work. 
























PROJECT DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


LEOLA RopGERS 
Critic Teacher, Sixth Grade, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


It is not my intention to present a plan 
of work nor a device to be followed ver- 
batim. My purpose is to give sug- 
gestions and concrete illustrations bear- 
ing on the following important problems: 
(1) developing leadership and initiative in 
boys and girls; (2) providing for indi- 
vidual differences; (3) collecting and 
organizing materials; (4) unifying work 
for the year; (5) using pupils’ suggesiions 
for working program; (6) conducting 
group work. 

The work described in this article was 
carried out in the Training School of the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. The 
pupils began work in the fall in the five- 
two and six-one grades. The work ex- 
tended over a period of nine months. 
There were twenty pupils in both classes, 
ranging in ages from nine to thirteen years. 
Some of the work was carried out by the 
student teachers under the direction of 
the training teacher, and some work was 
done by the training teacher herself. 

When I began work in September, one 
of my big objectives was to bring the 
pupils in contact with as much varied and 
useful material outside of the textbooks as 
possible. I had secured some material on 
different subjects and had a large number 
of addresses to which we could write during 
the year. Another big objective was to es- 
tablish some problem of special interest to 
my pupils that would prove really worth 
while. Of course this was only a means to 
an end, namely, that of realizing the higher 
aims of education. 
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The geography classes were combined 
and we made a thorough study of Asia. 
Most of the work was carried out through 
the study of big problems, as, ‘‘The Study 
of Silk,’’ ‘‘How Does China Feed Her 
Dense Population,’’ ete. However, for the 
sake of brevity, this phase of the work will 
not be gone into. During the study of this 
problem pupils collected all the material 
they could find. In the English classes 
each pupil was given an address to which 
he could write for material. This moti- 
vated the work in writing business letters. 

After we had completed our study of 
Asia this problem was given to the class: 
How are we to put our material together 
in such a way that it will be of most use 
to us and to the next class coming in? 
The majority of the class decided on mak- 
ing a book. 

I divided the class into three groups, giv- 
ing each group one of the important coun- 
tries of Asia (China, Japan, India) to 
work up. The smaller countries were 
grouped and worked up by one pupil as 
additional work. The separate groups were 
assigned places in which to work. Each 
group elected its own chairman and then 
proceeded with outlining the work. Topics 
to be taken up were decided upon and dis- 
cussed and then assigned to different mem- 
bers of each group. The material collected 
by the different individuals was exchanged 
between the groups. Thus a spirit of co- 
operation as well as a spirit of rivalry was 
shown. Stock was taken of the material 
on hand and then a further search was 
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made for that most needed. Papers were 
written outside and during class meetings. 
The separate groups met at the regular 
class hour. Papers were read and dis- 
cussed. Pasting, writing, map drawing, 
ete., were assigned to different pupils. I 
passed from group to group giving sug- 
gestions and observing the work. After 
the papers had been read and discussed in 
class they were given to the chairman who, 
in turn, gave them to me for correction. 
These were returned and copied on note- 
book paper. 

Such problems as cover design, introduc- 
tion, table of contents, list of illustrations, 
appendix, ete., were discussed and decided 
upon. Several books were studied to de- 
termine the best methods of arrangement. 
Most of this work was done by committees 
appointed by the chairmen of the various 
groups. This provided extra work for the 
brighter pupils as well as those especially 
gifted. 

I did not expect perfect work from 
all, but wished to get the best and great- 
est amount the individual was capable 
of giving. However, nothing went into the 
book that was not approved by the group 
or the class as a whole. Frequently pupils 
were asked to rewrite their papers. I found 
that this was much more effective than the 
teacher’s request that the work be done 
over. The book was completed and assem- 
bled by different committees. 

The fifth-grade reading teacher had a 
series of reading lessons on dogs. She 
guided the pupils in the general study of 
dogs—kinds, characteristics, ete. Pictures 
were collected and a short description of 
each kind of dog was written and made 
into book form. One day I asked the chil- 
dren how they could produce variety in 
this book. They suggested the addition of 
stories about dogs. Pictures with dogs in 
them were collected and stories were writ- 
ten about them, the dog usually being the 
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hero. 
added. 

This work was carried out by the class 
working as a group. The stories and other 
written work were read and criticized. Two 
new additions, glossary and frontispiece, 
were added to the book. This proved to be 
a valuable study and the pupils’ inter- 
est in reading stories about dogs and other 
animals increased. I secured outside read- 
ing materials on animal life and they were 
all read eagerly. The general interest in 
animal life was further provided for by 
making the Nature Magazine available for 
all to read. 

During one of the general discussions 
while making these books, one of the pupils 
suggested that we make a ‘‘homemade 
library.’’ One boy then suggested that 
the boys in the class make a bookease for 
the books. This idea was taken up at once 
and all the pupils were eager to enter into 
the plan and work it out. This then be- 
eame the unifying idea—to make a home- 
made library. 

In the five-two arithmetic class each 
pupil was given a picture (usually an ad- 
vertisement) and was instructed to make all 
the problems that the picture suggested. 
These pictures were carefully selected. 
After the problems had been made, the 
pupils solved them. Sometimes they ex- 
changed papers. The pupils became inter- 
ested in this work and then suggested that 
they make an arithmetic book. Plans 
were decided upon and the pupils were 
given more pictures. The papers were 
taken up and the best problems on each 
picture were checked. The pupils copied 
these problems and pasted the pictures in 
the book. The answers were checked care- 
fully and listed in the back of the book. 
Each pupil copied his own problems and 
pasted in his own pictures. The answers 
were listed, pages were numbered, and the 
cover was designed by committees selected 


A few original poems were also 
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by the class, but the work was criticized 
and approved by the class as a whole. The 
higher class, after studying percentage, also 
made a book-two arithmetic. The pictures 
were especially suggestive when we came 
to the application of the first case of per- 
centage. 

Other books were made during the year. 
Some were: Our Bird Friends, The Nature 
Book, worked out in reading classes; Trees, 
worked out preceding and during Forestry 
Week; Everyday Magazine, worked out in 
English class. The latter provided for 
stories, poems, editorials, advertisements, 
ete. Civies was studied through three main 
topics—transportation, communication, and 
health. There was so much material avail- 
able on these subjects that the pupils in- 
sisted on working in groups and all work- 
ing on the three topics. I think it would 
have been better for each group to have 
concentrated on one topic from the stand- 
point of organization of material; but from 
the standpoint of review of subject matter 
and interest it was better for them to work 
on all three topies. 

In one reading class, while the other 
members worked on a book on birds, one 
boy asked to make a book on Indians. This 
provided for individual differences and 
interests and of course he was encouraged 
in his project. He had made a very good 
collection of many kinds of Indian relies 
and was thoroughly interested in his sub- 
ject. He earried out his project enthusi- 
astically and his book was a good addition 
to the library. 

A book, similar to the one on Asia, was 
prepared on Europe. Each pupil took 
one country to work up. Pictures on all 
countries had been collected and _ in- 
dividuals exchanged pictures. All showed 
an unusual spirit of codperation. The 
general work such as introduction, ap- 
pendix, cover design, ete., was worked out 
by individuals and committees. 
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When the pupils first began their plan 
we made a study of books. We learned 
about the books of ancient times, the 
story of paper, the story of ink, and the 
story of pens and pencils. 
printing was also studied. In connection 
with the latter we visited the printing press. 
This study was made in the English class. 
No books were made on these topics, how- 
ever. A project was worked out on the 
natural resources of Louisiana, and the 
material was arranged on a chart and rolled 
as were the scrolls of long ago. 

Toward the end of the school year I ar- 
ranged for the boys to begin work on the 
bookcase. The general activity and draw- 
ing periods were given to this work. One 
of the boys brought his chest of tools and 
some brought additional tools. The school 
furnished most of the other materials. 


THE WORKING OUT OF THE PROBLEM 


The first thing to be done was to draw 
to scale the plan of a bookease. Boys and 
girls worked on this problem. The work 
was new to the class and this was a very 
good opportunity to teach it. The work 
was felt to be needful and, of course, highly 
motivated. The size of the bookease was 
discussed, also the doors, kind of material, 
ete. Every pupil was required to hand in 
a plan. I selected the three best plans and 
from these we decided on the plan for the 
bookease. It was to be five feet high, two 
and a half feet wide, and one foot deep. 
There were to be two glass doors and four 
shelves including the bottom. 

The work was done in our adjoining 
practice room. We devised a rude work 
bench. The boys entered eagerly into the 
work and begged for more time at the end 
of the period. One of the high school shop 
boys came a few times and gave suggestions 
regarding the construction. The main 
framework was put together with screws. 
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PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 


The shelves were also put together with 
They encountered a few difficult 
problems, but each was overcome fairly 


screws. 


suecessfully. All the boys wanted to work 
all the time and sometimes during the con- 
struction it was difficult to arrange for all 
to work. Some of the boys worked on a 
birdhouse while others worked on the book- 
This problem produced one of the 
most difficult situations during my super- 
vision of the work. 

We did not have the tools suitable to 
use in the construction of the doors to 
hold the glass. I made arrangements with 
a student teacher to take a group of boys 
each day, for a short period, to the Mechan- 
ical Building to work on the doors. This 
was done within two or three days. (If 
we had used burlap or oil cloth for the 
doors instead of the glass the boys would 
have been able to handle it with the tools 
and material at hand.) Putty was put 
where it was most needed and then the 
They 
used light oak stain and put on three coats. 
We had two brushes and I assigned certain 
areas to each boy. There were some who 
did the work much better than others, but 
I wished all to have some experience in 
painting. 

It is true that the bookcase would not 
pass as a cabinet maker’s job; however, I 
considered it a good piece-of work for boys 
of this age, with little experience in shop 
work. It was at least very substantial, very 
much needed, and did not detract from the 
appearance of the room. Above all, I con- 
sider that the boys had a very valuable 
experience. The bookcase was provided 
with a lock and key. It was an excellent 
place to put all the books they had made 
and thus the material which they had col- 
lected became conveniently available for 
their own use and that of the next grade 
coming into the room. 

While the boys were in the midst of 


case. 


roughest plaees were sandpapered. 


IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 
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planning their bookcase the girls began to 
feel somewhat neglected, and asked, ‘‘ What 
ean we do?’’ I took up this question with 
them and in a general discussion, after 
many suggestions, the girls decided to make 
scarfs for the bookcase as well as for the 
table and two other rude stands. While the 
boys worked on the bookease the student 
teacher had the girls make original designs 
for the scarfs during their art class. The 
two best designs were selected by the class. 
These were applied in appliqué designs to 
the searfs of tan linen. The edges were 
hemmed by hand and finished by the addi- 
tion of lace. One of the pupils designed 
and embroidered one scarf in outline work 
as an individual problem. 

The girls also painted two rude stands. 
They worked out designs for oilcloth searfs. 
Black oilecloth was used and the designs 
were applied by using oil paints in white 
enamel. Besides this, the girls quite fre- 
quently put in extra time on some book 
which was being worked up during this 
period. The girls worked together in 
groups and also individually. 

Of course there were weak places in the 
work, but I feel that much good was ac- 
complished and that the time was well 
spent in working out the plan. The child 
was thrown upon his own resources; there 
were times when he had to follow and there 
were times when he had to lead; he was 
given an opportunity to develop initiative 
and judgment. The class had a common 
interest; they felt the need and realized 
the value of codperation and friendly 
criticism. 

The required work in all subjects was 
completed. Tests were given and drill 
work was taken care of in all subjects dur- 
ing the entire year. 

Situations for directing the pupil in lo- 
eating his capacities and training him to 
meet his problems face to face continually 

presented themselves. We must all agree 
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that the biggest aim in teaching is not 
just to teach subject matter, but to develop 
the right attitudes, ideals, and habits. We 
need citizens capable of assuming respon- 
sibilities. These cannot be obtained at a 
moment’s notice, but must be trained over 
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AN IMAGINARY TRIP TO EUROPE 
A SIXTH GRADE PROJECT 


E. Roperta WIGNALL 






a long period of time in our public schools, 
Social habits as well as habits of skill need 
to be established. I feel that through this 
type of purposeful work many opportuni- 
ties present themselves for realizing the 
higher aims of education. 


Whitney School, Rochester, New York 


When I started the term’s work, the one 
big question in my mind was, how can my 
children get the most from their geog- 
raphy? This question was uppermost be- 
eause of the children with whom I was 
dealing, nearly all of whom were Italians. 
They received absolutely no help at home. 
Most of them came from homes where little 
or no English is spoken. 

It was difficult for these children to un- 
derstand many things because of their 
limited experiences and environment out- 
side of school. They were weak in finding 
things for themselves. They depended 
principally upon what the teacher told 
them. Sometimes these things were remem- 
bered and sometimes they were not. Two 
questions, how can the children get the 
most from their geography and how can 
they get this for themselves, were the 
means of starting our trip abroad. 

After giving much thought to the way 
this work might be carried out, we con- 
sidered the following purposes necessary : 
(1) to have a real interest in geography ; 
(2) to form habits of reading for informa- 
tion; (3) to become acquainted with many 
reference books so that we might know 
where to find information and how to look 
for it. Two specific purposes that we 


kept in mind were to learn how we need 
Europe’s help and how we may help 
Europe. To accomplish these purposes we 
planned to take a trip to Europe and bring 
home to our friends as many stories and 
as much information about these countries 
as possible. 


PREPARATION FOR THE TRIP 


We made the trip from the very begin- 
ning just as real as we possibly could. 
Everything that we might need was taken 
into consideration. By studying the map 
the trip was outlined. We decided where 
to stop first. Places were selected where 
short stopover visits could be made, also 
places that would require longer visits; the 
sections where we might need cool light 
clothing and sections where heavier cloth- 
ing would be required; also what indus- 
tries we might expect to find in different 
locations. For every statement the child 
made, a reason had to be given. 

After taking a train from our city to 
New York City, we spent a week visiting 
the different localities of the city in which 
foreigners live. We found men who were 
willing to be hired as guides and go with 
us to their mother country. This we did 
because we knew we should need interpre- 
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ters and did not wish to miss anything of 
importance. Visiting the different foreign 
sections of New York City to find guides 
gave the children a fine review of this 


city. Finally we were ready and we made 
the last minute rush as real as possible, 
getting passports, baggage checked, ete. 

We had a delightful journey. Many 
hours were spent looking at the interesting 
things we found on the boat, dancing, lis- 
tening to the orchestra, playing games, and 
enjoying the many other things one might 
do on an ocean liner. Many of us were 
much surprised to find so much going on 
and so many things to do. 

After being on the water six days we 
reached London. I felt that the trip thus 
far had had important results. The chil- 
dren were intensely interested. They had 
learned to use time tables. They had been 
given a fine review of New York City. The 
children realized something of what it 
would mean to go abroad—getting pass- 
ports, being examined, learning about the 
structure, size, and what is found on a large 
ocean liner. 


STUDY OF EUROPE AND A FEW TYPE 
LESSONS 


As nearly as possible, the children lived 
each lesson. We visited the most impor- 
tant and interesting places, the pupils 
contributing much information about each 
place. While we were in London we 
learned that the Tower of London was 
one of the most interesting buildings. I 
might have stood before the class and told 
them about this building and the things 
found there. Instead, the children studied 
about the Tower of London by finding as 
much material as they could in different 
reference books. By using as many dif- 
ferent books as possible, a variety of in- 
formation was obtained. When we visited 
this building, our room, for the time being, 
changed into the Tower of London. The 
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children walked around. Each child gave 
the information he had found about this 
building. One child exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, look, 
here is the crown that Queen Victoria 
wore.’’ He then told what he had read 
about the crown. 

When he finished and no one else could 
tell anything more about the crown, an- 
other child said, ‘‘Here is an axe. I know 
something about this.’’ Then he told what 
he had read. Other children gave similar 
reports. They derived many things from 
this lesson and were interested and en- 
thusiastic because it was theirs. Each 
child was much more anxious to learn what 
some other child had read than they would 
have been to hear me tell the same facts. 

Sometimes when visiting a place or 
building, instead of having every child take 
part, a few children acted as guides. They 
took time outside of school hours to read 
and get all the material they could find 
before taking the class on the tour which 
they had planned. 

We kept our itinerary on a large map 
that was drawn on the blackboard. We 
wrote in the names of the cities and drew 
a line to the next when we visited it. Here 
are some of the things we did as most 
travelers do. 

From newspapers, magazines, old geog- 
raphy and history books, the children 
found pictures of places we visited. These 
we cut out and made believe that we had 
taken them with our cameras. After we 
had made a large collection of pictures, we 
purchased a photograph book and pasted 
these pictures in the book, writing some- 
thing about each picture. 

From each city the children sent letters 
to our assistant principal. In these letters 
they told about the city, some of the sights 
they had seen, the buildings they had 
visited, the industries they found being 
earried on, for what the city was noted, 
and other interesting things. Many times 
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they told how the city was similar or dif- 
ferent from our own city. During Easter 
vacation they wrote letters ahead so that 
certain children had letters to mail each 
day during vacation. 

The children found clippings in news- 
papers and magazines about places that 
we had visited. We bought a book and 
pasted in it our collection of clippings. 
Altogether the children brought in over 
five hundred clippings. 

While we were studying France, the 
children were not satisfied with the num- 
ber of books we had in the classroom; so 
we took a trip to the library. The reports 
given the next day proved how well they 
had learned how and where to find the 
material for which they were looking. 

At the end of the term, the children 
brought products representing the differ- 
ent countries. We had a great variety of 
articles, from a miniature straw hat from 
Leghorn to wheat from Russia and linen 
from Ireland. There were enough things 
to pack a large box. On each article we 
pasted a label telling from what city it 
came. 

We packed this box very carefully. The 
children wrote compositions about every- 
thing that was put into the box. With 
these compositions we made a book. The 
box was nailed up and addressed very 
carefully. One of the boys brought in a 
great many foreign stamps. These, of 
course, made our box look very foreign. 

We gave this box to our assistant prin- 
cipal. She kept it until we reached home. 
She met us at the station and made us very 
welcome and glad to be home again. She 
treated each one of us to lemonade and 
wafers, which tasted very good after our 
long journey. She opened the box before 
us, asked many questions about different 
things, and the children volunteered much 
additional information. 
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So ended a term’s work I shall never 


forget. The children enjoyed it. We were 
very happy. We could not have made our 
term’s work such a success if we had not 
had our assistant principal’s help. The 
children were always delighted to get 
things ready to send to her and she was 
always ready to do anything for them. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH OTHER SUBJECTS OF 
THE CURRICULUM FUNCTIONED 


English, spelling, reading, literature, 
and history each played an important part 
in this study. English was in constant use 
through letter writing, compositions, con- 
versations, and oral reports. In spelling 
the class learned to spell many new words. 
Reading went hand in hand with geography 
throughout the term. In literature we 
studied the poems of outstanding men, such 
as Robert Burns. As the children visited 
each place they were interested to know 
about the history of the country. 


RESULTS OF THIS STUDY 


This work helped the children to do in- 
dependent thinking. They learned how 
and where to find material that they 
wanted. Their interest in geography was 
such that they were never satisfied, always 
looking for something more. They learned 
to use newspapers and magazines. Some 
children worked between bells and after 
school. They learned self-control and eo- 
operation. By the end of the term, through 
the skillful use of the index and table of 
contents, they could quickly find what 
they wanted in The World Book and Inter- 
national Encyclopedia. At the close of the 
work one little boy brought me an elephant 
made of wood. He handed it to me and 
said, ‘‘ Will you keep this for me until we 
come back to school next September? We 
shall need it when we study India.’’ 
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A CIVICS PROJECT 


A small group of children who had been 
assigned to a civies period were discussing 
the little ‘booklet, Children’s Code of 
Morals, for Elementary Schools, by Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins. The group were particu- 
larly interested this day in the paragraph 
taken for discussion: ‘‘ Boys and girls who 
are good Americans try to become strong 
and useful, that our country may become 
Therefore they 
obey the laws of right living which best 
Americans have always obeyed.’’ Then 
followed the laws. 

The first law being the Law of Health, 
they decided that they were fulfilling in 
the health lessons enough of the health 
habit to entitle them to beeome good 
Americans, from that viewpoint. 

The second law, or the Law of Self-Con- 
trol, held their attention and interested 
them immensely. It was as follows: 


ever greater and better. 


Those 
who best control themselves can best serve their 
country. 


The good American controls himself. 


1. I will control my tongue and will not allow 
it to speak vulgar or profane words. 

2. I will control my temper and will not get 
angry when people or things displease me. 

3. I will control my thoughts and will not 
allow a foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose. 


After a very interesting discussion of the 
three points made in the Law of Self-Con- 
trol, the boy who is president of our Civies 
Club said, ‘‘ Miss Beecher, I think this law 
is just what we need to put across in our 
Civies Club. I am sure if we adopt this 
law our club will be successful in self- 
government. May we try it?’’ 


I had been waiting for weeks for this to 
come from some member of our Civies Club. 
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We needed just this self-control interest 
in each pupil to make it a huge success. 
With my consent the law was presented to 
the entire class at the next club meeting 
and was aecepted by an unanimous vote. 


FORMULATION OF PROBLEM 


At this club meeting we formulated our 
problem. We put the questions: 


1. What is a good American? 

Ans. A good American is one who controls 
himself. 

2. How do boys and girls become useful? 

Ans. They control their tongues and tem- 
pers. 

3. How can we help our country to become 

greater and better? 

Ans. Citizens who ean best control them- 
selves can best serve their country. 

4. What are the laws of right living? 

Ans. Self reliance, reliability, clean play, 
duty, workmanship, team work, kind- 
ness, and loyalty. 

In their notebooks they wrote the ques- 
tions and listed many references, ideas, or 
proofs concerning them. 

We decided that self-government is best, 
and to prove our belief in it we reorganized 
our Civies Club into one to govern our 
room. We named it ‘‘Every-Ready 
Citizen’s Club.’’ 


SPECIFIC AIMS 


1. To make the children self-governing. 
2. To ineuleate ideas of good citizenship. 
a. Law of Self Reliance. 
b. Law of Reliability. 
ce. Law of Clean Play. 
d. Law of Duty. 
e. Law of Good Workmanship. 
f. Law of Team Work. 
g. Law of Kindness. 
h. Law of Loyalty, 
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3. To create a desire for active citizenship. 
4. To make history and civies truly social. 
5. To motivate other subjects. 


The project developed very rapidly. It 


went into almost every field of the school 
endeavor. 


I will take up the various fields rather 
than the units of the project. 


THE CIVICS CLUB 


An informal study was made of the 
needs and different kinds of government, 
what it meant to us to study different 
kinds of governments, ete. Discussions of 
readings from Elementary Civics, by Me- 
Carthy, Swan and MeMullin, and from 
Our Beginnings in Europe and America, 
by Smith-Burnham. These discussions in- 
eluded: (a) The Tribe; (b) The Clan; 
(ec) The Family; (d) The Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The club was organized with president, 
vice-president, treasurer, and 
committees. 


secretary 


Line-up of Committee Work: 
1. Room Committees. 
a. Board and eraser cleaners. 
b. Table, cupboards, closets in order. 
ce. Desk, floor inspector. 
. First aid committees. 
a. Aided pupils needing special help. 
b. Helped pupils who lost work by 
absence. 
c. Helped teacher by taking charge of 
class when she was called from room. 
. Social committees. 
a. Sent flowers and cards to sick. 
b. Arranged programs for special days. 
. Health committees. 
a. Kept temperature chart posted on 
board. 
b. Opened and closed windows. 
ce. Charge of game period. 
. Line committees. 
a. Keeping order on stairs and in halls. 
b. Caring for playground neatness. 


¢. Odd jobs not under any committee. 
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The children voted down a motion to 
elect a judge and jury as they had done 
previously. It was their opinion that cases 
could be more fairly decided by referen- 
dum; a marvelous situation for such words 
as referendum, quorum, pro tem, ete. 

Any member might report a case. The § 
aceused might plead guilty or defend him- 
self. The club meted out punishment. This 
varied from writing out word lists to 
banishment from meetings. 

Discipline did not have to be emphasized. 
There were: (a) discussions of loyalty; 
(b) diseussions of class etiquette; (c) 
awarding of prizes. 

The principal advocates these clubs in J 
all the rooms and many have adopted the J 
idea and now have clubs in working order. § 

One of the higher rooms attends to the § 
entire building. It is known as the Sanita- | 
tion Club and earries out a drive each 
week for: (a) clean nails; (b) brushed 
hair; (c) shoes shined; (d) clean teeth; 
(e) clean handkerchiefs. They have their 
inspectors posted at the landings each ses- 
sion, and at the end of the week the room 
with the least number of checks taken by 
these workers receives a printed poster or 
banner to remain in the room for one week. 

I must add that our room never could 
claim the poster until after they reorgan- 
ized and worked for self-control. They 
have recently held the banner for several 
weeks in succession. Through the work of 
other clubs about the building we have a 
school police force at each dismissal. One 
boy, wearing a real policeman’s badge 
given to him by the principal, watches the 
lines until they come under the care of the 
city’s police. This means the loss of much 
playtime, but we have only willing service. 

CORRELATION WITH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
I. Civies. 


The correlation with civies is self-evident. 
This class in 6B studying Europe in geog- 
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raphy and Early Man in history, greedily 
looked up where our first government 
started. Its growth was studied and com- 
parisons with our present government were 
made. This furnished material for interest- 
ing problems for a month. 

Especially interesting were the bulletin 
boards at this time, with items about our 
present government, present world court, 
League of Nations, ete. Every morning 
clippings of interest were pinned to the 
burlap board by the children. 

An interesting questionnaire sent out by 
the American Legion also furnished many 
facts about our country’s flag, to which 
we must be loyal. Our room won a flag 
by answering a certain percentage of the 
questions correctly. 


II. History. 


In one of the history lessons, while dis- 
cussing ‘‘ What we owe to our ancestors,’’ 
also ‘‘What they passed on to us,’’ and 
stressing how they were held under severe 
rules, the question arose: ‘‘How did 
America gain and maintain her freedom ?’’ 
Opportunity was here afforded to stress the 
social and economic, also political, signs of 
the time, illustrating by pictures, collect- 
ing for scrapbooks, ete. 

Meanwhile, the class was learning how 
to use reference books in the search for 
material on specific problems; groups were 
appointed to report on history topics, to 
list references, organize materials and give 
orally to class. Each topic concerned the 
question of government or of American- 
ism. They made ‘‘Scrapbooks of the High 
Lights of History.’’ 


III. Language. 


1. Oral language. 
a. Informal talks in club meetings. 
(1) Special programs. 
Talks on Community Chest, 
Red Cross gifts, ete, 
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(2) Talks to the rooms concerning 
our duties as young Americans 
to help every department— 
working for city or state or 
country. 

. Letters to news outline. 

a. Asking for information. 

b. Presenting cartoons concerning 
coal strikes, action of government 
toward Mitchell, ete. 

IV. Geography. 

Much geography came into our history 
work. Our 6B class having problems on 
Europe, correlation came very easily from 
studying immigration from Europe. Ques- 
tion: ‘‘What ideas, ideals, customs, moral 
standards are being brought in?’’ Maps 
were made showing Europe divided accord- 
ing to race-tracing of nationality of great 
Americans, also of various members of our 
own class. 

V. Spelling. 

This included dictionary study and 
vocabulary drill, individual and class word 
lists, such words as referendum, amend- 
ment, pro tem, ete. 


VI. Reading. 


Group committee who furnished material 
from home, school library, publie library. 
Class discussion followed each reading. 

Silent reading gave inexhaustible field 
for this work. 

VIl. 

1. A good American pays taxes. 

2. Insures his family. 

3. Invests his money in banks, loans, 
bonds, all paying a fair rate of interest. 

Our problems carried over here. 


Arithmetie. 


VIII. Manual Training and Sewing. 


We found that, as a result of our class 
self-control efforts, the slips sent to our 
room were raised from three G’s or F'’s to 
three E’s in (a) Deportment, (b) Work- 
manship, (¢c) Industry, 


























EVALUATION OF THE PROBLEM 


The project as a whole worked out satis- 
factorily. I feel that my objectives have 
been gained. I know that the children now 
feel that self-government is the best kind 
of government, and in learning to practice 
self-control they are fulfilling the laws of 
Health, Self-Reliance, Reliability, Clean 
Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Team 
Work, Kindness, Loyalty. 

The testing was done each day and 
checked up at each club meeting. 

They have decided above all things to be 
loyal to humanity, and in so doing they will 
surely be loyal to themselves, to family, 
school, town, state and country, thereby 
proving themselves good Americans and 
thus helping our country to become greater 
and better. 


CrecitE T. BEECHER, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CATTLE AND DAIRY PROJECT 
IN THE FIRST GRADE 


Frank brought to school one day a eard- 
board cowboy, given away by the Standard 
Oil Company. We discussed what cow- 
boys do. This led to a discussion of what 
cows are for, the products they give us, etc. 

Frank and some other boys conceived the 
idea of making a miniature pasture on a 
table. We put four tables together and 
tacked on some green paper for grass. The 
material for making our play cows and 
horses was then considered. Oilcloth was 
suggested; materials were brought in by 
the children. They cut the oilcloth double, 
sewed the pieces together and used sawdust 
for stuffing. A good-sized fence was made 
around the little pasture and the animals 
were placed inside. 

One day we took an imaginary trip. We 
all got on the train and started for Chicago. 
There we visited the stockyards and pack- 
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ing houses. We visited also an automobile 
factory, a paint shop, a repair shop, a 
harness shop, an overall factory, a huge 
laundry, an enormous tin shop, a shop 
where scales and weights are repaired, a 
box factory, an ice plant, a printing and 
engraving department, and a power plant. 
These we found were all very closely re- 
lated to our project. We traced our trip 
on a map of the United States. 

A stockyard was added to the table, also 
trains and automobiles and various other 
things that we had talked about on our 
imaginary trip. 

Our next trip was a real one. We went 
with the second grade to visit a dairy. It 
was called the Hillcrest Dairy and was 
situated about five miles away from our 
school. Friends kindly offered us the use 
of their cars for transportation. 

At the dairy we saw three kinds of cows, 
Jersey, Holstein, and Guernsey. The man 
in charge took one of the cows into the barn 
and showed the children how to milk. He 
allowed some of them actually to milk the 
cow themselves. The man took us into the 
room where bottles are washed and the milk 
is cooled and poured into bottles. A treat 
was in store for us when we had finished 
visiting the whole dairy; each one was 
given a delicious ice-cream cone. This day 
was never to be forgotten, as some children 
saw a cow for the first time in their young 
lives. 

We did not develop the butter-making 
project as this group of children had made 
it in the kindergarten. 

We have a newspaper in our room, so 
there was a good bit of interesting ma- 
terial for it. We also wrote a ‘‘thank you”’ 
letter to the man who had been so nice to 
us. Writing was developed also in book- 
making. Some of the children illustrated 
their books with pictures. The reading 
which was developed from our project is 
illustrated in three stories. 
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Tue Hitucrest Dairy 


We went to the dairy. 

We saw all the cows. 

There were two little baby cows. 

The man milked the cows. 

We saw how they wash and fill the bottles. 
We saw where they make butter. 

They make ice-cream and ice. 

They gave us some ice-cream cones. 

Then we went back to school. 

We sent them a “thank-you” letter. 


Our Trip to CHICAGO 


We left Pasadena. 

We went to Chicago. 

We saw many cows. 

We saw the stockyards. 
There were many cowboys. 


Cows Give Us 


1. Milk. 1. Leather. 
2. Meat. 2. Hair for mattresses, 
3. Cheese. 3. Lard. 
4, Cream. 4. Soap. 
5. Butter. 5. Candles. 
6. Buttermilk. 6. Fertilizer. 
7. Glue. 


As an outgrowth of this project we dis- 
cussed the proper way of handling milk, 
eare of the bottles, ete. We discussed the 
food value of milk for boys and girls. 

This developed into a talk on the best 
things for children to eat to make them 
sturdy and well. 

The stories read and told to the children 
in connection with this project were: ‘‘A 
Cow That Had No Tail,’’ told by our 
kindergarten teacher; ‘‘Patsy, the Cow,”’ 
by Maud Lindsey; ‘‘How We Are Fed,”’ 
Geographic Magazine ; Booklets from Pack- 
ing Company, by Emma Tobman East; 
‘‘Jack of Health and Peg 0’ Joy.’’ 

As one of our modern psychologists says, 
they have ‘‘whole-hearted interest that 
results in purposeful activity’’ with satis- 
faction as an adjunct to the achievement of 
their purpose. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF PROJECT 


Reading: 


1. Lessons on our trip to the dairy. 

2. Lesson on our imaginary trip to 
Chicago. 

3. Products derived from the cow. 

4. Stories in our newspaper. 


Writing: 
1. Letter to dairy-man. 
2. Letter of ‘‘thank you’’ to our kinder- 
garten teacher. 
3. Stories written by children. 


Geography : 
1. Trip to Chicago traced on map. 
a. What cowboys do. 
b. What stockyards are. 
e. All industries carried on in stock- 
yard. 
d. Refrigerator cars. 


Health : 
1. Care of milk. 
2. Development of best things for boys 
and girls to eat. 


Literature: 


1. ‘‘A Cow That Had No Tail.’’ 
2. ‘‘Patsy, the Cow,’’ Maud Lindsey. 


Art: 


1. Making horses and cows out of oil- 
cloth. 
. Making horses, trains, autos, fences, 
men, ete., for table. 
3. Making of books. 
a. Pictures to illustrate. 
b. Stories written. 


bo 


Industries : 


1. Learned how butter is made. 
2. How ice-cream is made. 
3. How ice is made. 
GERTRUDE S. Cook, 
Garfield School, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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SUMMER MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 

Minneapolis is rapidly completing ar- 
rangements for welcoming those who will 
attend the sixty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Education Association, July 
1-6, 1928. Ideal convention conditions are 
anticipated through the codperation of the 
schools and ecivie organizations, which have 
prepared plans for one of the greatest 
meetings in the history of the Association. 
The new Minneapolis Auditorium is thor- 
oughly modern in equipment, offering 
facilities for taking care of large meetings 
with the greatest possible comfort. Un- 
usually good meeting places for the 
smaller groups are also available. Hotel 
accommodations are ample and excellent in 
character. The chairman of the N. E. A. 
Housing Committee is C. H. Chadbourn, 
Hotel Vendome, 21 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GENEVA 


The University of Geneva announces the 
opening of its thirty-seventh summer ses- 
sion on July 4, under the direction of 
M. G. Thudichum. Two courses are of- 
fered, one in French Language and Litera- 
ture, the other in Elementary Practice of 
the French Language. Each course is 
divided into two series of four weeks each 
and covers from ten to fifteen hours of class 
work per week. These courses are open 
to persons eighteen years of age or over, of 
any nationality. No diploma is necessary 
for admission, but to obtain the certificates 
offered by the Summer School of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva certain requirements 
must be fulfilled. For details regarding 
the courses, tuition rates, ete., address M. 
Georges Thudichum, directeur des Cours 
de Vacances, Université, Genéve (Suisse). 


VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Austro-American Institute of Edu- 
cation in Vienna is again organizing a sum- 
mer school for English-speaking visitors. 
The purpose of the school is to give insight 
into present political, economic, social, re- 
ligious, and other cultural conditions in 
Central Europe. Art, literature, and music 
will be treated by prominent experts in 
these fields; courses in education will also 
form an important part of the program. 
Among the lecturers will be: Dr. Adler, 
Dr. Milton Del Manzo, Dr. Paul L. Deng- 
ler, Professors Meister, 
Wagner-Jauregg. 

Parallel with the summer school a Teach- 
ers’ Seminary will be held, offering courses 
in History of Education, Modern Eduea- 
tional Ideas, School Reform in Austria, 
New Methods of Teaching Foreign Lan- 
guages, and other methods, together with 
practical class work. 

For further information and registration 
apply to: The Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York; 
or to The Austro-American Institute of 
Education, Vienna, I. Elisabethstrasse 9. 


Pirquet, and 


SUMMER COURSES IN SIGHT 
CONSERVATION 

A number of states have recently pro- 
vided funds for the education of handi- 
capped children, and interest in this work 
is growing rapidly throughout the country. 
To meet the demand for instructors with 
special training, courses for teachers of 
sight-saving classes are being offered this 
summer at several universities. The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and the University of 
Southern California will offer elementary 
courses in this field, and the University of 
Chicago will give an advanced course to 
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which only teachers who have had elemen- 
tary training in sight-saving work will be 
admitted. 

Information concerning these summer 
courses may be obtained from the respec- 
tive universities or from the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


Pennsylvania State College is offering 
through its Institute of English Education, 
July 3 to August 10, 1928, a course in the 
appreciation of literature which will be of 
special interest to teachers of English. 
Only those who have an adequate founda- 
tion for such a course will be admitted: 
(1) teachers of English in secondary or 
higher schools; (2) graduate students ma- 
joring or minoring in some phase of Eng- 
lish; (3) undergraduates with at least two 
years of collegiate study of English; or (4) 
those with equivalent training and experi- 
ence. For those not fully qualified to en- 
roll in the Institute, a large variety of 
undergraduate courses is provided in the 
Department of English of the Summer Ses- 
sion. The special lecturers include: Gen- 
evieve Taggard, Irving Bacheller, Rollo 
Walter Brown, A. W. Vernon, Lewis 
Browne, and John G. Neihardt. The Direc- 
tor of the Institute of English Education is 
Dr. Orton Lowe. 


A DIRECTORY OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Ohio State Teachers As- 
sociation is compiling a directory of all 
elementary school principals of the state. 
The work is being done by the secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. H. Duffy, principal of 
Harding School, Steubenville, Ohio. The 
completion of such a directory it is believed 
will fill a long felt need and should prove 
a contribution to the work in elementary 
education. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

The University of Wisconsin, in connec- 
tion with its institute for the training of 
teachers, has initiated a project of con- 
tinuing training in service. This follow-up 
work is carried on by a regularly estab- 
lished Supervisory Service Bureau, under 
the direction of A. S. Barr, Professor of 
Education, T. L. Torgerson, assistant di- 
rector, and a special staff of instructors 
from twenty-two departments of the Uni- 
versity, in addition to the general staff of 
the School of Education. The Bureau, 
which has been established to assist inex- 
perienced teachers—graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin and teaching in 
the state of Wisconsin—in making the tran- 
sition from university work to classroom 
teaching, proposes to render the following 
services : 


1. A correspondence service for teachers, 
principals, and superintendents asking 
for assistance. 

. Visitation on eall to teachers, principals, 
and superintendents who ask for assist- 
ance. 

3. Bulletin service dealing with specific 
teaching problems, the teaching of various 
school subjects, and the supervision of 
instruction. 

4. Research service upon the training of 
teachers in service, including a continuous 
survey of the teaching difficulties, errors, 
and shortcomings of beginning teachers, 
graduates from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, studies of means of improvement and 
the improvability of beginning teachers, 
tests of teaching efficiency, ete. 


bo 


The Supervisory Service Bureau calls at- 
tention to the fact that their purpose is 
service, not inspection. Their function is 
merely to improve the teacher’s work; they 
are teacher helpers. 


A SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


Among the many special meetings held 
in connection with the Department of Su- 
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perintendence in Boston at the end of Feb- 
ruary was a conference of kindergarten- 
elementary grade supervisors called in con- 
nection with the study which the Bureau 
of Edueation at Washington is making of 
general supervision provided for kinder- 
garten-elementary grades throughout the 
country. The plans for the study cover 
two phases of the problem of supervision: 
(1) the organization of supervisory units, 
the amount of work demanded of super- 
visors in cities of different sizes, and the 
training and experience of supervisors in 
the field; (2) the programs of work ac- 
tually followed by supervisors in cities of 
different sizes and in different types of 
supervisory units. 

Data for the first phase of the study have 
been gathered in 222 cities. 
phase is now in process. 


The second 
This part of the 
study will deal with criteria for judging 
the worth of supervisory programs and will 
include ease studies of the supervisory sit- 
uation in five selected cities. An attempt 
will be made to discover what activities are 
common, what principles are followed, 
kinds of programs devised, the relation- 
ships of supervisors to other educational 
officers, and what contacts are maintained 
with local state and national educational 
organizations. The study is being carried 
on with the codperation of a group of gen- 
eral supervisors selected from cities rang- 
ing from 10,000 to more than 100,000. 


Some of the results of the study now 
appear in a bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation prepared by Miss Mary Dabney 
Davis, specialist for the Bureau in kinder- 
garten-primary education. 

EXCURSIONS FOR LONDON PUPILS 

Since 1896, according to London Educa- 
tion Service, school journeys have been 
part of the work of elementary schools. 
In recent years this form of extramural 
education has spread to central, day, con- 
tinuation, trade, and secondary schools and 
even to special schools for the defective 
and incorrigible. There is now a School 
Journey Association—a body composed 
mainly of teachers with local support— 
which arranges school itineraries that 
sometimes extend as far as continental 
towns and countries. Both the London 
County Council and the London Board of 
Edueation provide funds for such excur- 
sions, but a part of the cost is met by par- 
ental contributions, school funds, and 
private support. The results attained are 
said to be not only a better grasp of his- 
tory, literature, civics, and geography but 
also excellent work in such studies as 
elementary science and drawing, together 
with a better understanding of and sym- 
pathy for peoples of other countries. Not 
least of all it is said to interest the parents 
in the work of the schools and to secure 
their loyal support. 
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WHAT CITIZENS KNOW ABOUT THEIR 
SCHOOLS 


The title of Dr. Todd’s book ! might well 
take the form of a question: ‘‘What do 
citizens know about their schools?’’ This 
volume, one of the books in Teachers 
College ‘‘ Contributions to Education,’’ rep- 
resents a conscientious and systematic en- 
deavor to learn what they know. 

Dr. Todd submitted two questionnaires, 
each containing 25 questions, to typical 
school systems in various parts of the coun- 
try: Sheridan, Wyoming; Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; Beaumont, Texas; Superior, Wis- 
consin; Muskegon, Michigan; Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana; Frankfort and Ashland, 
Kentucky ; Memphis, Tennessee; Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; Marion and Lima, 
Ohio; Hornell, New York; Montclair and 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Lynn, Massachu- 
setts; and Jacksonville, Florida. When 
the questionnaires were returned, analyses 
of the results showed that citizens do not 
know very much—specifically—about their 
schools. Such lack of knowledge, however, 
certainly is not confined to schools alone. 
It is a safe assumption that taxpayers are 
as unfamiliar with municipal, state, and 
national governmental operations as they 
are with educational, financial, and admin- 
istrative features of their own school sys- 
tem. It is likely, indeed, that parents 
much more about public schools 
than they do about other public affairs be- 
cause they themselves, especially if they 
are fairly young parents, have a rather 


know 


clear idea of their own school days and, 
through contact with their children, they 
are fairly well informed on existing school 
conditions. 


1What Citizens Know About Their Schools. 
Bureau of Publications, 1927. 


By William H. Todd. 


Questions asked by Dr. Todd (following 
suggestions offered by scores of persons en- 
gaged in public education) covered eight 
categories: board of education, finance, 
curriculum, buildings, pupils, teachers, or- 
ganization, superintendents. These are 
examples of the questions: 


No Yes Is the chairman of the Board of 
Edueation Mr. Richard T. Greene? 
Can the board of education legally 
spend money for new buildings 
without favorable vote of the 


people? 


No Yes 


No Yes Is Mr. Frank G. Pickell City Su- 
perintendent of Schools? 

No Yes Is the tax rate for school purposes 
in Montclair greater than $1.30 
per $100 assessed valuation? 

No Yes Does Montclair employ as many as 
350 teachers, supervisors, and 
principals in its schools? 

No Yes Do the public schools provide 12 
years of education? 

No Yes Does the superintendent of schools 
teach any subjects in the senior 
high schools? 

No Yes Are there as many as 2,000 pupils 
in average daily attendance in 
Montelair junior high schools? 

No Yes Is 5 acres more land than needed 


as a site for a large elementary 
school? 


Dr. Todd discovered, when results were 
analyzed, that the average number of ques- 
tions answered correctly by all citizens out 
of 25 questions submitted was 13.83, a little 
better than a 50% showing. The same re- 
sults on a ‘‘yes and no’’ basis might have 
been just as easily obtained by guesswork, 
but it was obvious from the study that most 
of the parents were not guessing. 

New York: Teachers College, 
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To the reviewer, the situation is not as 
discouraging as Dr. Todd’s excellent sta- 
tistical work would seem to indicate. The 
reviewer happens to have been associated 
with the Cleveland Public Schools for the 
past eight years. He should have at the 
end of his tongue, doubtless, the answer to 
every question Dr. Todd asks, and yet he 
could not, for the life of him, answer ques- 
tions involving fairly approximate knowl- 
edge of the amount of taxes for public 
education, of the assessed evaluation of 
property, of the average daily attendance 
in junior high schools, of the precise num- 
ber of school days in the regular school 
year, of the amount of bonded indebted- 
ness, of the annual expenditure per pupil, 
and of the total amount spent for educa- 
tional salaries. It is not knowledge of spe- 
cific fact that is needed; it is, on the 
contrary, a philosophy of education. 

On every count, the most significant fea- 
ture of Dr. Todd’s work may be summed 
up in his suggestion that the schools them- 
selves, through their own courses in ecivies 
and citizenship, have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to acquaint both children and 
parents with the objectives, achievements, 
and shortcomings of the public schools. 
This suggestion doubtless has been made 
before, but not too often. Assuredly the 
publie schools have been and are missing 
an opportunity, through their failure to 
give education a much larger place than it 
now has in the social studies, to reveal the 
ideals of public education in America and 
to indicate that attainment of these ideals 
must be accompanied by ever-changing 
practices. Factual knowledge will have 
scant, if any, interest to pupils and parents, 
unless they ‘‘believe’’ in education. The 
amount of money spent on the schools and 
the ability of the community to support 
education is of little or no significance 


2 Statistical Methods for Students in Education. 


1928. 
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to persons who have acquired no philos. 
ophy of education. 

One of the most valuable features of Dr, 
Todd’s eighty-six page study lies in its util. 
ity as a medium to provoke discussion. As 
he himself indicates, in the very selection 
of the questions there is room for wide dif. 
ference of opinion. He ventures the opinion 
that the public school survey activity going 
forward in the United States is doing more 
to advance modern educational ideas and 
technique than any other agency. 

School executives considering the public 
relations phase of school administration 
will find Dr. Todd’s study useful in provok. 
ing and maintaining a series of discussions. 
Profitable hours could be spent evaluating 
types of information suggested in the vol- 
ume and methods of disseminating such 
information. 















Cuype R. Mier, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


STATISTICAL METHODS IN EDUCATION 


The central purpose of Professor Hol- 
zinger’s Statistical Methods for Students 
in Education? appears to be to teach. It 
is deliberate and discursive as a good 
teacher would be when introducing stu- 
dents to unfamiliar ways of thinking, and 
there is careful exposition of many small 
details frequently confusing to students 
and often passed over lightly by textbook 
writers. The book is written with sufficient 
clarity and simplicity of style to make it 
useful to beginning students of statistics, 
and at the same time it contains much val- 
uable material not ordinarily found in any 
book which the amateur can read. The 
first three chapters treat in a practical and 
rather specific fashion with the general sta- 
tistical procedure for dealing with a prob- 
lem, general requirements for success in the 


By Karl J. Holzinger. Ginn and Company, 
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use of statistical method, collection and 
classification of data, tabular and graphical 
methods of presenting data. The last chap- 
ter is an introduction to curve fitting, fur- 
nishing the student with some basis for a 
later and more thorough study of that 


topic. The text assumes that its readers 
may have forgotten much of their elemen- 
tary algebra, and it includes a simple but 
eareful treatment of such topics as coor- 
dinates, functional relationships, the graph 
of an equation, logarithms, interpolation, 
approximate computation, the binomial 
theorem, and probability. This aspect of 
the book is well justified by the experience 
of almost every teacher of statistical method 
who has tried to cover more than the most 
superficial phases of the subject with a class 
for whom algebra has passed into the 
limbo of things forgotten. A great many 
illustrative problems and model compu- 
tations are provided. Often these deal 
with short series, and the warning is 
repeatedly sounded that ‘‘The material is 
too scanty to have any practical value, but 
has been chosen because the arithmetic is 
short and the attention may be fixed on the 
form of computation.’’ Such common- 
sense advice and cautions are a noticeable 
feature of the book. There is also a wel- 
come provision of problem material with 
answers. One appendix gives a list of im- 
portant formulas for reference, and a sec- 
ond furnishes a list of important symbols 
with their meanings. 

Some readers will probably disagree with 
the order of topics, feeling that certain 
fundamental matters, such as sampling, are 
delayed too long. Nevertheless, the total 
selection of material is admirably adapted 
to the needs of those who would use sta- 
tistical method for the purposes of educa- 
tional research. There is good balance 
between general theory and specific appli- 
cations, between computation and interpre- 
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* The Growth of Teachers in Service. By Frederick L. Whitney. Century Co., 1927. 
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tation. An additional point in the book’s 
favor is the high degree of typographical 
excellence and attractiveness of paging. 
HELEN M. WALKER, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


There are few more important problems 
than that of the training of the teacher 
after the period of service begins—usually 
ealled ‘‘in-service training. Professor 
Whitney’s recent work*® affords a rather 
thorough survey of what is now being done 
in the northern and mid-western states by 
teacher-training institutions to further the 
efficiency of its graduates after appoint- 
ment, and of the practices of public school 
systems in carrying forward the education 
of its teachers. The information assem- 
bled will be very helpful to the superin- 
tendent in calling attention to the many 
types of measures employed to raise the 
standards of teaching efficiency, among 
which the most important are: demonstra- 
tion teaching, single salary schedule, su- 
pervision, assignment to special educational 
projects, group conferences on _ specific 
problems, measuring the results of teach- 
ing with remedial suggestions, visiting 
other teachers, administrative participa- 
tion, enrolment in extension and corre- 
spondence courses, summer school attend- 
ance, curriculum making, supervisory 
bulletins, additional salary for merit, 
teachers’ club or council, lectures by educa- 
tional leaders, teacher rating plan, and a 
pension or retirement plan. 

The book will be equally valuable to the 
teacher-training institution in checking up 
on its ‘‘in-service training’’ program. The 
various levels of ‘‘teacher-training-in- 
service,’’ as Professor Whitney has ranked 
them, or rather as they were ranked by a 
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group of practical educators, are as fol- 
lows: supervision by full-time field work- 
ers, regular visitation first year after 
graduation, annual inspection by faculty 
members, extension courses, annual profes- 
sional conferences for all graduates, sur- 
veys or investigations made by bureaus of 
research, correspondence courses, irregular 
visitation on request from the field, activi- 
ties of a full-time alumni secretary, success 
reports first year after graduation, scien- 
tifie analyses of teaching jobs, school bul- 
letin or paper mailed to alumni, placement 
bureau work, appointment committee ac- 
tivities, alumni list checked each year as to 
location and job, inquiry among alumni 
about value of content and management of 
courses in the home school, irregular cor- 
respondence with faculty, 
unions. 

The fundamental theses: that the level 
of teaching efficiency needs to be raised, 
though no accurate measure for teaching 
efficiency is thus far available; that the 
training institution cannot and should not 
assume to turn out a skilled, finished prod- 
uct in a short period of two or three years, 
but should assume responsibility for con- 
tinuing the teacher’s preparation after 
graduation; that all school systems, both 
state and local, should have ‘‘in-service’’ 
training programs; these theses seem sound 
and will meet with wide approval, as they 
have already. The day is over when a 
teacher ‘‘finishes’’ his training. He must 
study always. 

It is not quite clear why the author chose 
to eliminate study-on-leave from consid- 
eration in a study of ‘‘training in-service,’’ 
nor why he said so little about summer 
school attendance, which has undoubtedly 
been the most important means for the last 
twenty years in developing better teachers. 
We regret chiefly, however, that the author 
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did not devote more space to the discussion 
of the method and administration of 
‘‘training in-service,’’ a field in which he 
is so thoroughly at home. 
THomaAs ALEXANDER, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


BETTER SPEECH 

Self-Expression Through the Spoken 
Word * is intended primarily for the high 
school or college student. It contains much 
material, however, that would be helpful 
to anyone interested in improving speech, 
bodily movement, and dramaties. 

In the preface the authors urge that good 
conversation be recognized as a basis for 
development in oral expression. This 
seems to be a movement in a much needed 
direction, that is, in the development of 
the lost art of good conversation. This 
thesis gives a naturalness to the method in 
this book and for that reason alone should 
commend itself for use in the classroom. 
When training in better speech becomes a 
stilted, formal process, there is little hope 
that the improved speech will transfer to 
normal everyday situations. Conversation 
of some kind is inescapable today in spite 
of the radio, the movie, and the narrow 
vocabulary of the bridge table. 

Chapter I deals with ‘‘Voice and the 
Production of Tone’’ in a clear-cut, simple 
way. It includes many suggestions of use 
to the teacher in the elementary school. 

Chapter II on ‘‘Pronunciation’’ is quite 
the most discouraging chapter in the book. 
On page 59 the authors agree that stand- 
ardization of a cultured speech is necessary, 
but real help in attaining such speech is 
not given. For example, on page 40 we 
find the dictionary table of vowel sounds. 
How would the authors distinguish the 
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short ‘‘o’’ sound as in got when pronounced 
by a Back-Bay Bostonian or by a Mid- 
Westerner? Add to this list such words 
as honest, pond, God, and the confusion 
grows. Which ‘‘o’’ is used by cultivated 
speakers of English anywhere? Which ‘‘o’’ 
will have to be parked off-stage of the 
theatre in order to satisfy a Walter Hamp- 
den or an Otis Skinner? Which is more 
beautiful to ears that are not tone-deaf to 
speech? Shall it be back-in-the-mouth-gut- 
tural or shall it be a front utterance? In 
this chapter we find but two paragraphs 
devoted to nasality, which is perhaps Amer- 
iea’s distinguishing speech stigma. The 
word nasality does not occur in the index. 
A few exercises for help in overcoming the 
nasal twang are found in a list at the end 
of the book. 

The last half of the book deals with 
“Opportunities for Self-Expression’’ and 
these chapters are full of interesting, prac- 
tical suggestions. On page 109, the au- 
thors are to be commended for the section 
dealing with the ‘‘participation of the 
audience. ”’ 

A supplementary list of exercises, to- 
gether with a suggestive bibliography on 
speech, are found at the end of the book. 

This volume is a worthy attempt at a 
much needed improvement of American 
speech, and the authors should be able to 
count on the assistance and recommenda- 
tion of all those who are interested in this 
problem. 

Emma Grant MEADER, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


RESPONSIBILITY IN TEACHING READING 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Responsibil- 
ity of the Elementary School in Teaching 
Reading’’ (Teachers College Record for 
March), Professor Lois C. Mossman raises 
the question as to just how inclusive the 
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task of teaching reading is and as to how 
much responsibility the elementary school 
should assume beyond training the child 
to get meaning from the printed page with 
a fair degree of speed and accuracy. While 
all teachers of reading are not yet agreed 
as to objectives in teaching the subject— 
since teachers in general are not yet agreed 
as to objectives in education—it is safe to 
assume that those who believe that the pur- 
pose of education is to teach people to live 
rich, meaningful, efficient lives will find ae- 
ceptable the following objectives in teach- 
ing reading: 


To develop: 

1. The abilities involved in reading to get 
thought with satisfactory degrees of 
rapidity and accuracy. 

. Habits of reading and of using such 
available facilities for reading as the pub- 
lie library and its many helps provide. 

3. Tastes in reading and wide reading 

interests. 

4. Acquaintance with writers, their char- 
acteristics, books worth reading, and fa- 
mous characters in literature. 

. Interest in poetry, in poets, and in favorite 
poems. 

6. Knowledge of the evolution of books, of 
writing and printing materials, and of 
printing, publishing, and illustrating proce- 
esses. 

7. Understanding of book construction, suf- 
ficient to inspire respect for books and 
appreciation of race achievements in mak- 
ing records. 

8. A wide and choice vocabulary. 


bho 


oO 


The author believes that the elementary 
school can make a beginning in the de- 
velopment of these interests and abilities, 
and enumerates items which may be sug- 
gestive in the carrying out of a program of 
teaching that has these objectives in view. 


TENDENCIES IN SUPERVISION 


Professor J. R. MeGaughy of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who recently 
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returned from a trip of nearly twelve 
thousand miles, the main objective of which 
was to make a study of the work of super- 
vision in elementary schools, reports his 
findings in an article appearing in the 
Teachers College Record for April. Look- 
ing at the matter first of all from the 
standpoint of administration, he makes 
clear the relationship between the princi- 
pal and the elementary supervisor in a well- 
organized school system. The former has 
full responsibility and authority—dele- 
gated to him by the superintendent—for 
the functioning of the educational program 
offered in his building and with respect to 
all problems of administration of building 
and grounds. The general supervisor, on 
the other hand, is a staff officer attached to 
the office of either the superintendent or 
the assistant superintendent and has no 
authority over the teachers whom he su- 
pervises. This is not only necessary from 
the standpoint of sound organization but 
is also highly desirable. The successful 
supervisor must be a well-trained profes- 
sional adviser who is accepted by the 
teacher as a friend and sympathetic helper, 
not as a person with authority to coerce 
him into earrying out his recommenda- 
tions. 

With regard to the functioning of super- 
vision in city systems, Professor MeGaughy 
points out three pronounced tendencies: 
(1) the use of standard tests and objective 
measures to determine the needs of teachers 
and pupils and thus to provide a basis for 
improving instruction; (2) delegating to 
the building principal more and more re- 
sponsibility for the individual supervision 
of classroom teachers; (3) requiring re- 
search and experimentation on the part of 
supervisors, particularly in the field of the 
curriculum. These tendencies, together 
with those in the direction of adjusting the 
administrative phase of the situation, are 
leading very definitely, the writer believes, 
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toward desirable progress and improvement 
in elementary education. 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE IN THE THREE R’S 


The current number (April-May-June) 
of Progressive Education is devoted to 
“‘The Three R’s.’’ In the first article, 
**Progressive Practice in Reading,’’ Dr. 
Laura Zirbes sketches briefly some of the 
characteristics which differentiate the old 
order of teaching reading from the new, 
and shows how the latter has made reading 
an interesting, meaningful activity from its 
very beginning. 

Miss Marjorie Wise and Dr. Edwin H. 
Reeder contribute articles on manuscript 
writing—its present status and the need 
for further experimentation. Dr. Ernest 
Horn writes briefly on ‘‘ Teaching Spelling 
in the Elementary School’’ and Dr. Ster- 
ling A. Leonard on ‘‘Old and New in Ele- 
mentary Composition Teaching.’’ 

Miss Elisabeth Irwin describes an experi- 
ment carried on in a public school in New 
York City over a period of five years, in 
which formal instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic was delayed far beyond 
the usual time, other activities, largely of a 
social nature, being substituted during the 
first year and a half, with interesting 
results. 

‘‘New Methods in Arithmetic’’ are dis- 
eussed by Miss Margaretta Voorhees and 
‘*Children’s Mathematics’’ by Miss Elsie 
Ripley Clapp. A symposium on ‘‘The Use 
of Tests and Measurements in the Three 
R’s’’ completes this interesting and val- 
uable number. 


CHILDREN’S WRITING 

Those who are especially interested in 
children’s creative work in composition will 
enjoy the March number of School and 
Home, which is given over entirely to the 
subject, ‘‘ Original Writing in Our School.’’ 
This special number, which is 100 pages in 
length, was planned to be representative of 
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the written work developed in the Ethical 
Culture School of New York City. It con- 
tains for the most part the children’s orig- 
inal compositions in verse and prose, with 
just enough explanatory material contrib- 
uted by the teachers of the various grades 
to indicate the method of development. 
Even in the kindergarten the children are 
encouraged to express their ideas and feel- 
ings, and sometimes these first efforts are 
recorded by means of stenographic reports. 
In the first grade there is ‘‘self-expression 
without direction,’’ and very soon there are 
beginnings in creative verse. In the mid- 
dle grades is developed the power to trans- 
late experience into literature, and from 
this time on the growth is steady. In the 
high school the distinguishing mark of the 
work in creative composition is its pur- 
posefulness—composition that is addressed, 
in large part, to a particular audience on 
a particular occasion. 

Those who participated in the compiling 
of this number may well feel gratified with 
the result. 


ON SUPERVISION 


Childhood Education for March is de- 
voted to a symposium on ‘‘Salient Phases 
of Supervision.’’ The contributors include 
Frank MeMurry, Alice Temple, Hattie 8. 
Parrott, Annie J. Blanchard, Olive Gray, 
Eleanor M. Johnson. Professor McMurry 
stresses the visit to the classroom. Miss 
Temple gives a suggestive list of things 
done by supervisors which teachers them- 
selves have found helpful. Miss Blanchard 
shows how different aspects of the work are 
correlated in the early elementary grades 
in Grand Rapids. Miss Gray points out 
the supervisor’s part in securing the con- 
tinuing growth of kindergarten-primary 
teachers. Miss Parrott tells how state and 
county supervision is carried on in the 
South, while Miss Johnson outlines a proce- 
dure for the scientific supervision of read- 
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ing in the primary grades. A number of 
other writers add suggestive notes, so that 
this number of the magazine as a whole 
provides a highly useful body of ideals and 
technique for the kindergarten-primary 
supervisor. 


THE COACHING TEACHER 


Among the various administrative and 
instructional procedures for providing for 
individual differences of children is that 
of assigning certain teachers to the task 
of giving individual assistance. How this 
is done in Lynn, Massachusetts, is de- 
scribed by Samuel Engle Burr in the 
Journal of Education for February 27. 
At present the coaching teacher in that 
city deals only with the pupils of the first 
three grades. The types of children to be 
helped by coaching teachers are: (1) those 
who are retarded because of absence; (2) 
those who need additional drill; (3) those 
who do not fit into the usual group instruc- 
tion; (4) those who have special subject 
difficulties; (5) those who are mentally 
retarded or immature. 

Once each week the classroom teacher 
sends to the principal a list of the pupils 
whom she desires the coaching teacher to 
help during. the coming week. That 
teacher deals with small groups, the 
amount of time devoted to them depending 
somewhat upon their special needs and 
mental abilities. Some home work of a 
drill nature is assigned where the need of 
it is indicated. 


THE EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1927 


Following the custom of recent years, 
the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation for March publishes a list of sixty 
selected titles from educational publications 
of the preceding year. The list is prepared 
for the American Library Association and 
the Journal of the National Education As- 
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sociation by the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, under the direction of Joseph 
L. Wheeler, Librarian, and Grace A. 
Kramer of the Bureau of Research of the 
Baltimore public schools. The titles in- 
cluded are selected on the basis of a vote 
by educational experts. Each title is fully 
annotated and includes publisher and price. 
The subheadings under which the titles are 
gathered convey the whole range of public 
education from purposes, principles, and 
philosophy to the various school subjects 
and adult education. The list is offered to 
individual teachers as a guide in the pur- 
chase of professional books, to instructors 
in teachers’ colleges, directors of extension 
courses, and to librarians in public li- 
braries, teachers’ college libraries, and even 
libraries in foreign countries. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Creative Music in the Home. By Satis N. 
Coleman. Valparaiso, Ind.: Lewis E. 
Myers and Co., 1928. Pp. 403. Illus. 
$4.75. 

Sixty-first Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of the State of Maryland, for 
the Year Ending July 31, 1927. Balti- 
more, Md. Pp. 312. 

Small Colleges and Teacher Training. By 
Jacob G. Meyer. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub- 
lie School Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 161. 

An Oral Drill Book in Arithmetic. By L. 
L. Everly. Bloomington, Ill.: Publie 
School Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 147. 

The Breed-French Speller. By Frederick 
S. Breed and William C. French. Chi- 
eago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1927. Book 
One, pp. 103; Book Two, pp. 181; Book 
Three, pp. 257. 

Child-Story Readers. By Frank N. Free- 
man, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. John- 
son, and W. C. French. 
Carnahan, Chicago: 1927. 
128; First Reader, pp. 


Lyons and 
Primer, pp. 


152; Second 
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Reader, pp. 304; Third Reader, pp. 413. 
Illustrated in color. 

Health Habits. By William E. Burkard, 
Raymond L. Chambers, and Frederick 
W. Maroney. Chicago: Lyons and Car. 
nahan, 1925. Book One, pp. 429; Book 
Two, pp. 423. Illus. 

Materials and Methods in the Middle 
Grades. By Joseph L. Henderson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1928. Pp. 375. $3.00. 

Effective Business Letters. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Edward H. Gardner and Rob- 
ert R. Aurner. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1928. Pp. 385. $3.00. 

Juniors Own Composition Book. By Ster- 
ling A. Leonard and Effie B. McFadden. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1928. 
Pp. 441. Illus. $1.00. 

The Pathway to Reading—Seventh Reader 
and Eighth Reader. By Bessie B. Cole- 
man, Willis L. Uhl, and James F. Hosie. 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1928. 
Each, pp. 482. 

Narrationes Biblicae. From The Vulgate. 
By Abram Lipsky and Harry E. Wed- 
eck. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1928. Pp. 70. Illus. $.68. 

The Music Hour—Second Book. By Os- 
bourne MeConathy, W. Otto Miessner, 
Edward B. Birge, Mabel E. Gray. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1928. 
Pp. 124. Words, music, and illustra- 
tions. 

Les Verbes Francais. By James L. Barker 
and John L. Ballif, Jr. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1928. Pp. 251. 

Constructive Spelling for High Schools. 
3y Cornelia R. Trowbridge. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1928. Pp. 141. 

Changing Conceptions of School Disci- 


pline. By Pickens E. Harris. New 
York: Maemillan Co., 1928. Pp. 402. 
$2.00. 


Living Latin. Book One. By Claire C. 


Thursby and Gretchen D. Kyne. New 
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York : 
Illus. 
Pilots and Pathfinders. By 
Nida and Stella H. Nida. 


Maemillan Co., 1928. Pp. 482. 
William IL. 
New York: 


Maemillan Co., 1928. Pp. 411. Illus. 
$1.20. 
The New Leaven. By Stanwood Cobb. 


New York: John Day Co., 1928. 
$2.50. 
Active Citizenship. 


Pp. 

~ 

00d. 

3vy James A. Wood- 
burn and Thomas F. Moran. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. Pp. 
383. Illus. $1.32. 

Menagerie Intime. By Théophile Gautier. 
Edited by Francois de la Fontainerie. 


New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1928. Pp. 133. 
The Elementary School Principalship. 


Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Edueation Asso- 
ciation, 1928. Pp. 512. $2.00. 

Educational Supervision. First Yearbook 
of the National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Bureau of Publications, 1928. Pp. 
278. $1.50. 

Selected Topics in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics. Third Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
New York: Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, 1928. Pp. 276. $1.75. 

A Sociological Philosophy of Education. 
3v Ross L. Finney. New York: Mace- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. 563. $2.50. 

The Modern Readers’ Series: Lorna Doone, 
by Richard D. Blackmore; edited by 
Morton A. Sturtevant. Pp. 515; illus. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, by Bret 
Harte; edited by George R. Stewart, Jr. 


Pp. 188; illus. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. 
Self Expression Through the Spoken 


Word. By Allen Crafton and Jessica 
Royer. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 
1928. Pp. 235, 
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The Nation’s History. New Edition. By 
Arthur R. Leonard and Bertha E. 
Jones. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1928. Pp. 700. Illus. $1.80. 

IN PAPER COVERS 

A Teacher’s Manual in the Use of the Edu- 
cational Scales. By M. J. Van Wagenen. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1928. Pp. 276. 

Report of Book Week Activities in the Ber- 
wyn (Illinois) Public Schools, November 
13-19, 1927. Pp. 35. 

Silent Reading Seatwork Pad. By Maude 
M. Collins and Laura E. Anderson. For 
use with the Elson Readers, Book One. 
Chicago: Seott, Foresman and Co., 1928. 
Fifty-eight exercise sheets, 9 x 12. $.40. 

Music Appreciation for the Junior High 
School—Teacher’s Manual. By Mabelle 
Glenn and Margaret Lowry. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 1928. Pp. 32. 

Music Notes—Book Four. For the Junior 
High School. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co., 1928. Pp. 48. 

Tenure of Teachers in the Profession. With 
special reference to Wisconsin. By Clar- 
ence L. Clarke. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Alumni Press, University of Michigan, 
1928. Pp. 144. $1.25. 

Parent-Teacher Handbook for North Caro- 
lina, edited by Harold D. Meyer. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Caro- 
lina Extension Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 8. 
Pp. 138. 

University of Illinois Bulletins, Vol. XXV: 
No. 19, The Techniques of Educational 
Research, by Walter 8. Monroe and Max 
D. Engelbert; pp. 84; $.50. No. 26, 
Two Illustrations of Curriculum Con- 
struction, by Walter S. Monroe and 
Darwin A. Hindman; pp. 53; $.50. No. 
28, A Glossary of Three Hundred Terms 
Used in Educational Measurement and 
Research, by Charles W. Odell; pp. 68; 
$.50. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois, 
1928, 
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United State Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education Bulletins, 1927: 
No. 19, State Laws and Regulations 
Governing Teachers’ Certificates, by 
Katherine M. Cook; pp. 296. No. 20, 
Playgrounds of the Nation, by Florence 
C. Fox; pp. 99. No. 21, Public Evening 
Schools for Adults, by L. R. Alderman; 
pp. 22. No. 22, Laboratory Layouts for 
the High-School Sciences, by A. C. 
Monahan, pp. 31. No. 23, Pension Sys- 
tems for Public-School Teachers, by 
Nida P. Palmer; pp. 84. No. 25, Record 
of Current Educational Publications, 
April-June, 1927; pp. 54. No. 26, Trends 
in the Development of Secondary Edu- 
cation, by Eustace E. Windes; pp. 41. 
No. 27, Bibliography of Studies in Sec- 
ondary Education, by Eustace KE. 
Windes; pp. 30. No. 28, Nursery-Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education in 1924- 
1926, by Mary Dabney Davis; pp. 46. 
No. 22, Statistics of City School Systems, 
1925-1926, by Frank M. Phillips; pp. 
185. 

Better Sentence Builder. By Helen Rand. 
Chicago: Seott, Foresman and Co., 1928. 
Grade 7, 30 exercises; $.24. Grade 8, 30 
exercises; $.24. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Director of 
the Institute of International Education. 
New York; 2 West 45th Street, 1928. 
Pp. 40. 

New Graded Course in Handwriting. By 
C. C. Lister. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1928. Second Year, pp. 48. Third Year, 
pp. 48. Fourth Year, pp. 64. Fifth 
Year, pp. 61. Sixth Year, pp. 72. 

The Function of Philosophy. By Mar- 
jorie S. Harris. Lynchburg, Va.: Bul- 
letin of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Vol. XIV, No. 1. Pp. 18. 

Reconstruction of the Secondary-School 
Curriculum: Its Meaning and Trends. 
By Walter S. Monroe and M. E. Her- 
riott. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois 
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Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 42, June 19, 
1928. Pp. 128. 

How to Make a Cat Boat. By L. E. Hain- 
ert. How to Make a Princess Slip. By 
Helen F. Monar. Self-Instruction Pro}- 
ect Pamphlets published by Practical 
Arts Publishing Company, 44 Vista Ave- 
nue, Elizabeth, N. J. $.15 each. 

Charts for Civics, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and General Science. By Fay Campbell. 
Chicago, Ill.: Wheeler Publishing Co., 
1928. Pp. 86. 

Attendance at Kindergarten and Progress 
in the Primary Grades. By Josephine 
H. MacLatchy. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 144. $1.25. 

American History Test. By E. C. Denny 
and M. J. Nelson. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1928. 

Report of the Near East Relief for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1927. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Senate Document No. 70, 
March 14, 1928. Pp. 37. 

Official Report, Department of Superin- 
tendence, Boston, Massachusetts, Febru- 
ary 26 to March 1, 1928. Washington, 
D. C., National Education Association, 
April, 1928. Pp. 295. 

Annual Report of the General Education 
Board, 1926-1927. New York: 61 Broad- 
way. Pp. 52. 

Report of San Diego County, California. 
Los Angeles: California Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation Report No. 5, December, 1927. 
Pp. 124. 

A Survey of the Achievement of Oregon 
Pupils in the Fundamental School Sub- 
jects. By Homer P. Rainey. Eugene: 
University of Oregon Publication, Edu- 
eation Series, Vol. I, No. 3. Pp. 55. 

The Experimental Comparison of the Rela- 
tive Effectiveness of Two Sequences in 
Supervised Study. By Harl R. Doug- 
lass. Eugene: University of Oregon Pub- 
lication, Education Series, Vol. I, No. 4. 
Pp. 50. 
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